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Some Big Milestones in Salesmanship 


“I ALWAYS HAVE. BEGUN MY» SELLING CAMPAIGNS A LONG, LONG TIME BEFORE 
THE ARTICLE COULD BH READY FOR THE MARKET.” 


iy Heck Chal meris 


INGLE words often cause the mind 
to see complete pictures. Thus, if 


numberless causes. We need a word that 
would stand for all of these causes that 


you read or hear the word ‘‘salesman- 
ship’’, you probably have a complete men- 
tal picture of a salesman talking to a cus- 
tomer, or a sales person handing a pack- 
age across a counter, or some other typ- 
ical business picture. 

But what we mean when we. use the 
word ‘‘salesmanship’’ in a broad sense, as 
in the heading of this article, is something 
quite different and very much bigger than 
the mental picture just mentioned compre- 
hends. Wonderful as the English lan- 
guage is, it is deficient in at least one 
instance. That is, its failure to provide 
us with a single word that will express 
all that we mean when we use ‘‘salesman- 
ship’’ in a big sense, as opposed to what 
we mean when we use it in the restricted 
sense expressed by the above mentioned 
typical mental picture. 

Coining the Word 

A sale is a result. Leading up to and 

producing this result, there are almost 


enter into sales and the development of* 
business on a large scale. One can, of 
course, coin a word or a phrase—such as 
‘business builder’’, or ‘‘sales efforts’’, 
just for one’s own convenience. Yet you 
would always have to stop and explain 
what you meant by using that phrase. 
You wouldn’t have filled the gap in the 
language. 
Making the Car Sale 

Take the sale of a motor car, for in- 
stance. Consider all the causes respon- 
sible for that result; the car itself and 
all that is back of the car, designing and 
producing it; personality of the dealers 
who handle the car and the men who talk 
it up to prospective buyers; policies and 
good will of the company which makes 
the car and of the dealers who handle 
it; the appearance of the stores where it 
is on display; the advertising that is 
done in its behalf; the talk of those who 
own and use cars of the same make; the 
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general opinion of the public: Our sub- 
ject embraces all of these things and 
more. 

Roughly specking. there are three main 
factors, and only three, entering into the 
sale of any article: 

First—The article itself. 

Second—The prospective’ buyer. 

Third—The agencies used for. reaching 
and favorably influencing the prospective 
buyer. 

In a word, salesmanship is making the 
customer feel the way you do about what- 
ever you have to sell. It is thought stuff. 
It is the grand total impression produced 


by all of the agencies that in the nature 


of circumstances exist to act upon the 
buyer’s mind, or that you through your 
sales policy, have brought to bear upon it. 
Short Cuts to Success 

There are two great short cuts to suc- 
cessful selling sin’ large volume. One is 
véry Careful attention to the article 
itself, that it may be surely adapted to 

ae of large numbers of people, 
sell @ proper price, and givg satisfac- 

01 tory service following the sale. The 
second great short cut is advertising, the 
greatest single force in modern distribu- 
tion of manufactured products. 

I always have begun my selling cam- 
paigns a long, long time before the article 
could be ready for the market. My busi- 
ness experience teaches me nothing so 
plainly as that there is no selling force 
equal to adaptability and quality in the 
goods. When you stop to think of it, the 
greatest selling points about any article 
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“WHAT MOTOR CAR ADVERTISING SUF- 
FERED FROM MOST IS EXAGGERATION.” 


ought to exist in the mind of the man 
who had the idea for the article in the 
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first place, the man who created it. Many 
articles: are invented that have fine sell- 
ing points theoretically, which still are 
not successful. You have to have more 
than good talking points to distribute any 
article widely. It must have a funda- 
mental appeal. It must go down to basic 
human needs. If the public does not feel 
the need, or cannot be made to feel it, 
then all the fine technical talking points 
about the article itself are of no use in 
selling it. 

The .greatest salesmen the world has 
produced have been the men who could, 
first of all, realize the great human needs, 
and, in the second place, find some way to 
meet them. 

Edison a Wonderful Man 

It has always seemed to me that Edison 
is so great, not primarily because he has 
done wonderful mechanical things,- but 
because nearly everything that he has 
done has been for the purpose of meet- 
ing a big need that existed, or one that 
could easily be created. Electrical en- 
gineers have told me that other men have 
done things that, to engineers, are more 
wonderful than many of the things Mr. 
Edison has accomplished and yet he 
stands supreme because his mind always 
has been able to see the needs of the 
people. He could see the reasons why 
the public needed an article or an in- 
vention—why they would pay for it if 
it was offered to them. He is a master 
salesman. 

Once I knew of a young designer who 
was employed by a builder of furniture. 
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This manufacturer had 
more than an average suc- 
cess, and he was proud of 
it and had grown rather 
headstrong. Moreover, he 
was by nature somewhat 
erusty. One day when the 
young designer produced 
the model for a new series 
of chairs, it was very much 
like the model of a preced- 
ing series except that it 
was quite a little lower. 
The preceding series had 
been reasonably successful 
on the market, and the 
manufacturer immediately 
sent for the young designer 
and demanded quite heat- 
edly why he had planned 
to make this chair a bit 
lower. 

Secret of It 

The young man’s reply 
was, ‘‘Psychology.’’ 

‘What do you mean by 
that?’’ demanded the head 
of the business. 

‘‘Well, I simply mean 
that the majority of per- 
sons who buy and use chairs 
of this type would sit naturally, and there- 
fore most comfortably, at just about this 
height from the floor.’’ 

‘*Well’’, said the old man, ‘‘if that is 
what you mean by ‘psychology’, I guess 
your reason’s all right’’,—and they built 
the chairs. 

It has often seemed to me that some 
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fads and fancies, but to 


strive in every way to 
make our product more con- 
venient, more comfortable, 
and far more satisfying to 
customers. 











“SALESMANSHIP IS MAKING THE CUSTOMER FEEL THE WAY YOU 
DO ABOUT WHATEVER YOU HAVE TO SELL.” 


motor cars must have been built pri- 
marily to please some of the people who 
were building them, rather than for the 
purpose of pleasing large numbers of 
people who might possibly be interested 
in buying them. In our own work, our 
constant effort is to find out what the 
publie truly needs—not merely to follow 


In my opinion this is the 
first great ‘‘mile stone in 
salesmanship. ’’ 

Easier to Sell Than Make 

It often has been saié 
that it is easier to sell 
things than to make them. 
This is true, and yet it is 
a statement that is often 
misunderstood. It is true 
after a certain point has 
been reached. After the 
right idea for an article 
has been worked out and 
it has reached the stage 
where it can be manufac- 
tured properly, then the 
manufacturing end of the 
business is the easy end, 
because manufacturing 
processes are, in the main, 
automatic. It is possible to 
weld together an efficient 
factory organization that 
will absolutely take care of 


the manufacturing side of a business. You 


can start your men and machinery going 
and then watch them and have them go 
right indefinitely. Success comes down 
to being a matter of keeping up the stand- 
ard. But salesmanship is very different. 
Tt is the very reverse of automatic. No two 
eases ever are exactly alike. Conditions 
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always are changing. Competition must be 
met, and a-hundred and one things enter 
into the selling side of any proposition 
which do not have to be taken into con- 
sideration on the manufacturing side. 

Of the many agencies that tend to pro- 
duce the result you are after—namely, 
the sale—the two most important, after 
the article itself, are the salesman and the 
territory. Salesmen are made as well as 
born. Salesmen can be’ trained and de- 
veloped the same as men in other lines 
can be trained and developed. I was a 
salesman myself for many years, and J 
have trained and directed a great many 
other salesmen. From long observation, 
[ have tried to get a standard for judg- 
ing salesmen. I have tried to find the 
reason why some men were successful and 
some were not. I long ago concluded that, 
given an article of merit, salesmanship 
comes to be nine-tenths man and one- 











THE OLD AND THE NEW WAY OF SELLING MOTOR CARS 


tenth territory. As nearly as 1 have been 
able to reduce the qualities of success in 
a salesman to any sort of scientific basis, 
I have found that there were about ten 
qualities that a man must have if he 
wants to win out in this big game. They 
apply to motor car salesmen and to all 
other kinds. These qualities are: Health, 
honesty, ability, initiative, knowledge of 
the business, tact, sincerity, industry, 
open-mindedness and enthusiasm. 
Requisites of a Salesman 

I think these about comprise every- 
thing that a man needs to be—or that he 
can be, for that matter. When they ex- 
ist in the proper proportions in any per- 
sonality, they will go very far toward 
producing the big result—a sale—many 
sales—big business. 

Of advertising, the other biggest 
agency, I. will speak further along. 
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The Century company, publisher of the 
Century dictionary, recently has been run- 
ning an advertisement that interested me 
very much indeed. The heading of this 
advertisement was, ‘‘One-fifth of the 
World’s Progress Has Been Made in the 
Last 20 Years.’? The advertisement goes 
on to show that this remarkable state- 
ment is true. It shows that electricity, 
exploration, medical discoveries, motoring, 
wireless telegraphy, aviation, and develop- 
ments generally in the arts and. sciences 
have pushed the world farther ahead in 
20 years than it had moved in any group 
of centuries earlier in the history of the 
human race. 

What is true in all other lines, is true 
of salesmanship. There has been more 
progress in the last 20 or 30 years than 
for centuries before that time. 

The greatest single milestone that busi- 
ness. men: ever have erected along the 
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highway of business production—or sales- 
manship, if you will—is the milestone of 
‘*One price to all.’’ 

For centuries and centuries, the selling 
of goods was merely a barter. A sale 
was a haggle between the seller and the 
buyer, each trying to get the better of 
the other, and the slogan over every mar- 
ket place was, ‘‘Let the buyer beware.’’ 

It was in America, the home of so 
many new and good ideas, that the one- 
price system in retailing was first tried 
out and first universally adopted—for it 
is now almost universal. 

You all can remember a time when you 
could go to a clothing store and ask the 
price of a suit and expect in the end to 
get the price lowered. You expected the 
merchant to put the price up a bit be- 
cause you knew that -he expected you to 
ask him to eut the price. He, knowing 
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that you expected him to put the price 
up, put it high enough so that he could 
bring it down and still make his profit on 
your transaction. Then you _ worried 
whether your neighbor got a lower price. 

But the merchants were not aways able 
to keep their prices at the right level. 
They couldn’t guess right more than 
about half the time. The buyers often got 
the advantage owing to all sorts of meth- 
ods of competition then in vogue, and 
owing, especially, to the unsettled condi- 
tion of prices in all lines of goods. This 
was not right. The only right kind of 
transaction is one which is mutually prof- 
itable to the buyer and to the seller. 
One-price-to-all Policy 

It is the regret of many in the motor 
industry, that our own industry has not 
yet set up this biggest of all the mile- 
stones, or, at least, has not set it on an 
absolutely firm foundation. The one- 
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price-to-all policy does not hold every- 
where in the retail end of the motor car 
business as it does in nearly all other 
great retail businesses. The fact that we 
haven’t the one-price system, is the bane 
of motor car selling at this time. It is 
the enemy of every dealer who tries to 
do business at the list price. And, of 
course, the man who doesn’t do business 
at the list price, always is his own worst 
enemy—if he could only be made to 
realize it. There is nothing that can so 
disorganize the selling end of the industry 
as to have price-cutting exist and to 
have a feeling created among the mass 
of buyers that they can get . discounts 
from the list prices if only they go at it 
in the ‘‘right way’’ and stay at it per- 
sistently. There is nothing that motor 
car manufacturers and motor car dealers 
could ‘do that would be so thoroughly to 
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their interests as to completely wipe out 
the price-cutting policy now being fol- 
lowed by many. 

It is difficult to suggest a means for 
stamping out at once the price-cutting 
evil. You can’t legislate against it; you 
can’t control it through a trade organiza- 
tion. It is a problem each manufacturer 
and each dealer must face for himself. 
It seems to me that his own best inter- 
ests would prompt each manufacturer to 
put the utmost possible value into his car 
at the price he expected to charge for it, 
and then not to put a fictitious price on 
it for the purpose of enabling dealers and 
branches to do careless and too liberal 
trading. The fictitious list price and an 
unhealthy discount to dealers are two 
of the factors that cause demoralizing 

, conditions in the retail end of the motor 
car business in many territories. 
The Curbstone Dealer 

Another serious evil is the so-called 
curbstone dealer, the man who is really 
not a motor car man, who does not have 
@ garage or a show room or a service de- 
partment—a man who simply sells a car 
or two or three in order that he and his 
friends may get a dealer’s or sub-dealer’s 
discount. Such methods are not good 
business. They are bad for the buyer, 
and, in the long run, for the maker and 
the industry considered as a whole. 

It probably will never be possible for 
a manufacturer absolutely to maintain 
his list prices in all instances, and per- 
haps it isn’t always the highest business 
wisdom that he should do so. Yet these 
exceptions do not alter the rule. Every- 








“SALESMANSHIP COMES TO BE NINE- 


TENTHS MAN AND ONE-TENTH 
TERRITORY.” 
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“THE GREATEST SINGLE MILESTONE THAT BUSINESS MEN EVER HAVE BERECTED 
ALONG THE HIGHWAY OF BUSINESS PRODUCTION IS THE MILESTONE OF ‘ONE 


PRICE TO ALL.’” 


one. who has carefully studied the motor 
industry knows that the sooner we set 
up the milestones of ‘‘one-price-to-all’’ 
and ‘‘business-through-recognized-dealers- 
only’’ the better it will be for all of us. 

Advertising is comparatively a modern 
development. . It is. the great epoch-mak- 
ing short cut in business building. It has 
dynamic power, and it is like dynamite 
itself in that it isn’t a. very good thing 
for a novice to fool with. 

Many seem to think that advertising 
is an easy thing to accomplish and that 
it is an easy way to assure sales and suc- 
cess. I must confess that I have found 
good advertising extremely difficult to ac- 
complish. I also have found that many, 
many things besides advertising are neces- 
sary to make a success of a business en- 
terprise. Advertising is not the answer 
to all business problems, as many adver- 
tising agents whose tongues are more elo- 
quent than their brains are logical would 
have us believe. ‘Splendid business suc- 
cesses are still built up without advertis- 
ing. There probably will not come a time 
when this condition will not be true. 


Three Illustrations 


Three illusions are common to nearly 
all men. Nearly every man_ thinks 
that he thoroughly understands human na- 
ture, that he can run the local newspaper 
better than the editor runs it, and that 
he can write advertising. We are a na- 
tion of authors. If you don’t believe it, 
just walk through any book store any 
day; or glance over the newsstands. The 
only reason probably that millions more 
of our countrymen do not write books is 


simply that many of them decide they 
really haven’t the time for authorship. 

Good advertising is something more 
than fine writing, even assuming that all 
advertisements have the virtue of being 
finely written. Advertising is the right 
idea, well expressed, used at the right 
time. If you think it is easy to find a 
man who can have right ideas and ex- 
press them well, and have the sense to 
know when it is the right time to use 
them, why, start out some day to try to 
find him. The chances are you will look 
a long time. 

Motor car advertising has suffered 
from mediocrity, as well as other kinds 
of advertising—whether more or less, it 
would be hard to say. 

What motor car advertising has suf- 
fered from most is exaggeration. Per- 
haps some of it has suffered from more 
than exaggeration. Perhaps some of 
it even has been dishonest and 
misleading. There is a distinction be- 
tween plain dishonesty and advertising 
exaggeration. I say, a distinction. It 
would be difficult to explain in exact 
terms just what the difference is. But 
it rests in the intent—the motive. 

Of nothing am I so thoroughly con- 
vineed, as that the greatest single factor 
in successful advertising is absolute hon- 
esty and'‘sincerity of statement. I ques- 
tion whether we like the advertisement 
which exaggerates any better than we 
like the person who exaggerates. 

So I think another big milestone we 


could set up along the motor car highway 


would be that of honesty, sincerity and 


simplicity in our advertising. 
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Industry Prepares for the Show Season 





AS MADISON SQUARE GARDEN WILL LOOK AT SHOW TIME 


EW YORK, Dec. 18—Effort has been 

made by the committee in charge of 
the garden show to remove or conceal the 
familiar lines of the amphitheater’s in- 
terior by converting it into a definite pic- 
ture, which itself becomes the frame for 
the exhibits. While the work for doing 
this in some ways becomes more difficult 
each year, the genius of those to whom it 
falls seems to rise to the occasion. For 
the show of 1912 cars the pictorial idea is 
that of a mammoth oriental garden. The 
color scheme is to be crimson and gold 
with smatterings here and there of blue, 
green and white. 

The exhibition spaces on the main floor, 
elevated platform and balcony will be 
carpeted with a specially woven fabric 
of green hue, giving the appearance of 
the cars reposing on grass. Entering from 
the foyer the visitor will be confronted 
by a huge fountain. Back of the foun- 
tain, in the center, is a statue representing 
the motor era. The splashing water from 
the fountain will be electrically radiant, 
made so by irredescent and hidden elec- 
All about the fountain are 
eight allegorical figures 10 feet high 
arched by garlands of natural flowers. Six 
bay trees are recessed in the front of the 
fountain. 


The plan of having the elevated plat- 
form and balcony above the arena boxes 
project over the main floor and of covering 
the high rear seats so as to make a sort 
of mezzanine floor will be repeated again. 
For the edges of the elevated platform and 
baleony special railings have been de- 
signed which, like the stairways, standards 
and decorative borders, will be finished in 
gold. In the general view these railings 
of the platform will rise in three rows in 
front and rear and two rows on each side 
of the interior. 


Garden Color Scheme Will Be 
Gold and Crimson—Second 
Exhibition is Scheduled By 
Buffalo—Philadelphia Alters 
Its Plans—Syracuse Dates Are 


Set—Baltimore Picks Febru-. 


ary 20-28 for Its Display 


A novel feature of the decoration this 
year will be the treatment of the ceiling 
which will have the appearance of an in- 
verted oriental rug with rich coloring and 
treatment. This gigantic painting will 
cover the steel girders of the ceiling and 
will gracefully hang down the sides. The 
total weight of the canopy is more than 
3 tons. The figure in the center panel 
of the painting represents the triumph of 
the industry. ; 

Along both sides of the arena will be 
boxes similar to those of the horse show, 
which will seat 1,200 people. Extending 
about the arena, towering to the dome, 
will be a number of ornate steel columns 
which will lend much to the stateliness of 
the whole effect. These columns support 
the balconies. More than 200 tons of steel 
and 1,000,000 feet of lumber are to be 
used in reconstructing the building. The 
two monster elevators which were suc- 
cessfully used at the last show will again 
be put into service to hoist the exhibits 
to the balconies. 

The foyer of the garden will be decked 
with Italian garden hedges, with recessed 
plaster figures. The exhibition hall will 
be transformed into a patio. Here the ex- 
hibits will appear in a lower California 
setting. A big pergola will extend about 
the room. This pergola is supported by 


doric stucco columns and is topped on one 
side with a tile roof. The center of the 
room is open except for a miniature per- 
gola, which is topped with cross beams 
entwined with foliage. A blue sky effect 
is afforded by peering upwards through the 
beams. A mammoth painting, by Pal, de- 
picting California scenery, will extend 
about the four walls of this room. 

The concert hall will be transformed into 
a veritable cherry garden. The visitor will 
be under a canopy of cherry blossoms, in 
full bloom, so dense that nothing can be 
seen beyond the branches of the trees. 
Incidentally, the branches will be real. 
Along the walls of the room will be a Jap- 
anese panorama with Fugi Yama, the 
sacred mountain of Japan, a feature of 
the scene. In the basement will be found 
a bodega. 

POERTNER DRAWS A PLUM 

New York, Dec. 17—Out of a field of 
twenty-one, W. C. Poertner, of the Poert- 
ner Motor Car Co., handling the National 
line in the metropolis, drew the lucky 
number at the annual luncheon. ten- 
dered to the trade in New York by 
the management of the Hotel Breslin, 
and as a result the National company 
will have the privilege of exhibiting one 
of its models in the lobby of the hotel dur- 
ing the coming show period. 

As in previous years there will be two 
society nights at the Madison Square gar- 
den show, the first being Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 9, and the second Thursday, Jan- 
uary 11. 

DRAW FOR SALON SPACE 


New York, Dec. 18—What might be 
termed an added attraction has been ar- 
ranged for the forthcoming Importers’ 
salon, which opens on January 2 in the 
ball room of the Hotel Astor. This will 
be the exhibition of the cars which fin- 
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ished first, second and third in the recent 
grand prize race at Savannah. 

As a result of the drawing for spaces 
at the salon the following makes of for- 
eign-built cars will be exhibited in the 
ball room proper: Benz, de Dion-Bouton, 
English Daimler, Itala, Metallurgique, 
Panhard and Renault. The Fiat, Isotta, 
Lancia, Minerva and Napier will be shown 
in the laurel room and the Charron, Dar- 
racq, Mercedes, Opel and Pic Pic in the 
rose room. Both of these rooms adjoin the 
main room and are part of the grand ball 
room. 


TWO SHOWS FOR BUFFALO 

Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 18—There will be 
two shows held in Buffalo this winter. 
The first one begins December 30 and 
will be held in the Seventy-fourth Regi- 
ment armory, while the second one, which 
has just been announced, is scheduled for 
Convention hall the week of February 5. 
George. C. Fehrman, 755 Ellicott square, 
is the manager of the February show, 
which has been put on because, it is 
said, there is not room enough in the 
armory for all those who wish to show. 


MILWAUKEE SPACE ALLOTTED 

Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 18—Space for the 
fourth annual Milwaukee show, to be given 
by the Milwaukee Automobile Dealers’ 
Association in the Auditorium January 
13 to 19, inclusive, was allotted last week 
and the results show that there will be 
exhibited fifty more pleasure cars, thirteen 
more commercial cars and twenty more 
accessory manufacturers than at the 1911 
show. The totals for 1912 thus far are: 
Pleasure cars, seventy; commercial cars, 
thirty; accessory, fifty-one. 


QUAKERS CHANGE SHOW PLANS 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 16—A radical 
change in the plans for the second week 
of the local show has been announced by 
the show committee of the Philadelphia 
Automobile Trade Association, necessi- 
tated by reason of the large number of 
applications for commercial vehicle space. 
Originally being the intention to confine 
the motor truck display to the Third 
Regiment armory, Broad and Wharton 
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streets, Guring the second week, January 
22 to 27, inclusive, the revised plans com- 
prehend the exhibition of commercial cars 
at the First Regiment armory, Broad and 
Callowhill streets, in addition; thus the 
show in the latter building will consist 
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of electric pleasure cars and equipment 
and of commercial cars. 

The exhibitors of gasoline pleasure cars 
for the initial week have received their 
space allotments and are busily preparing 
their exhibits. 











December 30-January 6—Buffalo Automo- 
bile Trade Association show; H. G. Johnson, 
manager, 401 Franklin street, New York. 


January 2-11—Importers’ salon, Hotel 
Astor, New York. 

January 6-20—Madison Square garden 
show; Automobile Board of Trade, H. A 


Bonnell, manager, 7 East Forty-second street, 
New York. Pleasure cars and accessories, 6- 
13; commercial cars and accessories, 13-20. 

January 10-13—Second annual show, Peoria, 

ll.; A. H. Whigham, manager, Peoria, Ill. 

January 10-17—Annual show, Grand Cen- 
tral palace, New York; National Association 
Automobile Manufacturers, S. A. Miles, man- 
ager, 7 East Forty-second street, New York. 

January 13-19—Milwaukee show; B. J. 
Ruddle, manager, Milwaukee, Wis. 

January 13-27—Show of Philadelphia Auto- 
mobile Trade Association, ome may eg Pa. 

January 15-20—Show at Toledo, O.; H. V. 
Buelow, manager, Toledo, O. 

January 15-20—Show at St. Paul; W. F. 
Frei, secretary, St. Paul, Minn. 

January 15-20—Twelfth annual show, Madi- 
son Square garden, New York; commercial 
division, Automobile Board of Trade, H. A. 
Bonnell, manager, 7 East Forty-second street, 
New York. 

January 18-20—Annual meeting Society 
Automobile Engineers, New York. 

January 22—Show at Dubuque; Dubuque 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, D. H. Mc- 
Carthy, secretary, Dubuque, la. 

January 22-27—Show at Detroit, Mich.; W. 
R. Wilmot, manager, 501 Bowles street, De- 
troit, Mich. 

January 22-27—Show at Providence; Arthur 
S. Lee, manager, 52 Richmond street, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 
ave 22-27—Annual show, Rochester, 


January 27-February 10—Eleventh annual 
show, Coliseum, Chicago; National Associa- 
tion Automobile Manufacturers, S. A. Miles, 
manager, 7 East Forty-second street, New 
York. Pleasure cars, January 27-February 3; 
commercial, 3-10. 

January 27-February 10—Annual_ show, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Automobile Show Dealers’ 
Association of Pittsburgh. Pleasure cars, 
January 27-February 3; commercials, Febru- 
ary 3-10. 

January 29-February 3—Second annual 
show, Scranton, Pa. 

February 1-7—Tentative dates for show at 
Washington, D. C. 

February 1—Show at Harrisburg, Pa. 

February 3-9—Show at Albany, N. Y. 

February 3-10—Show at Montreal, Canada. 


February 5-12—Show at Buffalo, N. Y.; G. 
Cc. Fehrman, manager, 755 Ellicott square. 

February 5-17—Annual exhibit, St. Louis; 
F. W. Payne, manager, St. Louis, Mo. Pleas- 
ure cars, 5-10; commercials, 12-17. 

February 12-17—Show at Troy, N. Y. 

February 12-17—Show at Kansas City, Mo.; 
Wallace J. Terry, manager, 302 Long build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. 

February 12-17—Show at Ottawa, Canada; 
L. Blumenstein, manager, 49 Metcalf street, 
Ottawa, Can. 

February 12-19—Dayton, O., show; Elmer 
Cc. Redelle, manager, Dayton, O. 
ceased 14-17—Show at Grand Rapids, 

ch. 

February 17-24—Cleveland show; Cleve- 
land Automobile Show Co., F. H. Caley, man- 
ager, Cleveland, O. 

February 17-24—Pittsburgh show; Pitts-. 
oe Automobile Show Association, T. I. 
Cochran, manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

February 17-24—Show at Newark, N. J. 

February 17-24—Minneapolis show; H. E. 
Pence, manager, Minneapolis, Minn. 

February 19-24—Show at Hartford, Conn. 

February 19-24—Seventh annual show of 
Omaha Automobile Association, C. G. Powell, 
manager, Omaha, Neb. 

February 19-25—Annual pleasure car show; 
Cincinnati Automobile Dealers’ Association, 
E. A. Kruse, secretary, Cincinnati, O. 

February 20-24—Show at Binghamton; R. 
W. Whipple, secretary, Binghamton, N. Y 

February 31-24—Fifth annual show; Louis- 


_ ville Automobile Dealers’ Association, Louis- 
‘ville, Ky. 


February 21-28—Toronto show; F. |. Fox, 
secretary, Toronto, Canada. 


wae 20-28—Annual show, 


Februar 24-March 2— Annual show; 
Brooklyn Motor Vehicle Dealers’ Association, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

February 26-29—Annual commercial ex- 
hibit; Cincinnati Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
-_— E. A. Krause, secretary, Cincinnati, 

oO. 
“ee 26-March 2—Show at Paterson, 


Baltimore, 


February 26-March 2—Second annual show 
Elmira Automobile Club, L. Blumenstein, 
manager, Elmira, N ‘ 

February 28-March 2—Annual Davenport 
show: Woodworth Clum, manager, Commer- 
cial Club building, Davenport, la. 

March—Show at Norfolk, Va. 

March 2-9—Pleasure car show, Boston; C. 
1. Campbell, manager. 

March 4-9—Show at Des Moines; C. G. Van 
Vilet, secretary, Des Moines, Ia. 

March 4-9—Show at Denver; B. G. Ohlan- 
der, manager, Denver, Colo. 

March 6-9—Advertisers’ motor show, Tif- 


fin, O. 

March 13-20—Show of Boston Commercial 
Motor Vehicle Dealers’ Association, .Me- 
chanics’ building, Boston; C. I. Campbell, 
manager. , 

March 12-16—Show at Syracuse, N. Y.; 


Syracuse Automobile Trade Association; Syr- 
acuse, N 
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At the commercial vehicle show a spe- 
cial feature will be made of cars for fire 
department service. The exhibits will in- 
clude fire engines, chemical wagons, squad 
wagons, hook and ladder trucks and fire 
engines equipped with the latest type of 
pumps and water towers. Demonstrating 
models of these various types will be on 
the streets during the progress of the show 
for the edification of city officials and 
neighboring town and borough authorities. 
A special effort will be made in this direc- 
tion, as the Philadelphia board of trade 
recently sent a letter to Director of Sup- 
plies Loeb protesting against the proposed 
purchase of eight new pieces of horse- 
drawn apparatus for the city fire depart- 
ment, earnestly requesting the adoption of 
motor-propelled vehicles, and it is alto- 
gether likely that the latter will be in- 
stalled in the near future. 

At least thirty commercial vehicle deal- 
ers have signified their intention of ex- 
hibiting during show week, the trucks 
ranging all the way from the small de- 
livery wagon to the giant of 7 tons ca- 
pacity. 

SYRACUSE FOLLOWS BOSTON 

Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 18—At a meeting 
of the Syracuse Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, held this week, the date set for 
the: fourth annual Syracuse show was 
March 12 to 16, inclusive, immediately 
following the Boston show. Already the 
whole of the exhibition space has been 
spoken for by dealers, and many must in- 
evitably be disappointed. A special ex- 
press train will be likely secured to bring 
selected Boston exhibits here. A bigger 
show than ever is looked for, the attend- 
ance at last year’s exhibition being ap- 
proximately 30,000. 

The officers of the association are: C. 
Arthur Benjamin, president; M. W. Kerr, 
vice-president; John R. Valentine, treas- 
urer; W. R. Marshall, secretary and show 
manager; directors, Sam Silverman, Jr., 
George H. Norris, W. R. Shaw. The office 
and headquarters of the association are in 
the Onondaga hotel. The officers of the 
association, elected this week, are the 
same as the past year’s, with the excep- 
tion of one director and the secretary. Mr. 
Shaw, of the Reo agency, assumes a direct- 
or’s post to replace E. P. Horton, of the 
United Motors Co., who has removed to 
Atlanta, Ga. Manager Marshall replaces 
George E. Messer, who has held the secre- 
taryship for 3 years. 

DETROIT SPACE IN DEMAND 

’ Detroit, Mich., Dec. 18—The Detroit 
Automobile Dealers’ Association is del- 
uged with applications for space in the 
annex which the association is building 
to the Wayne pavilion to take care of 
exhibitors who could not be accommodated 
in the pavilion proper. The drawing will 
take place this week. Among the late ap- 
plicants are the Poss Motor Truck Co., the 
Grabowsky Power Wagon Co., the Over- 
land Motor Sales Co., the Herreshoff Mo- 
tor Car Co., the Paige-Detroit company, 
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the American Steam Truck Co., of Lan- 
sing, the Coleridge Motor Truck Co. and 
the Flanders Mfg. Co., of Pontiac. Many 
of the exhibitors will display distinct nov- 
elties in the way of cars as well as ac- 
cessories, including some that will not 
be found at the New York and Chicago 
shows. Walter Wilmot, manager of the 
show, has just returned from a trip 
through the west and he reports that 
great interest is being displayed in the 
forthcoming exhibitions. He also is man- 
ager of the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
shows. 


BALTIMORE PICKS FEBRUARY 20-28 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 18—Official an- 
nouncement has been made that the dates 
for the Baltimore motor car show will be 
February 20 to 28, inclusive, and that the 
exhibition, as has been the case for the 
past two seasons, will again be held under 
the joint auspices of the Automobile Club 
of Maryland and the Baltimore Dealers’ 
Association. Fifth Regiment armory has 
again been secured as the place for hold- 
ing the exhibit. In order to carry out the 
plans decided upon the show dates have 
been extended from 5 to 8 days. 

An entirely new feature of this year’s 
exhibit will be the showing of commercial 
ears on the last 3 days of the show ex- 
clusively. The first 5 days will be exclu- 
sively for the pleasure vehicles. Deal- 
ers in accessories will have their ex- 
hibits on hand on all of the eight 
nights of the show. The joint committee 
to handle the arrangements for the exhibi- 
tion will consist of Dr. H. M. Rowe, presi- 
dent of both the club and dealers’ associa- 
tion, chairman; Joel G. Nassauer, Thomas 
G. Young, H. M. Luzius and John S. 
Bridges, representing the club, and R. J. 
W. Hamill, A. S. Zell, F. S. Bliven and 
W. L. Duck, representing the dealers. 


SHOW PEACE AT CLEVELAND 
Cleveland, O., Dec. 18—-Manufacturers 
and dealers and the Cleveland Automobile 
Club will work jointly this year toward 
the success of the Cleveland show to be 


held in Central armory February 17 to 24, 


inclusive. 

The date for the opening of the show 
was fixed at a meeting of the Cleveland 
Automobile Show Co., a corporation 
formed for the purpose of arranging for 
an annual exhibition in this city. Two 
years ago there was some slight friction 
in regard to the details of the show plans 


and as a result two exhibitions were given. 


Last year the Cleveland Automobile Club 
was not identified with the show, but this 
year the three interests will work together. 
The combination will provide one of the 
best shows ever held in Cleveland, it is 
said. 


Frank W. Philips resigned as chairman 
of the show committee recently. H. M. 
Adams was chosen to fill the vacancy. 
Fred H. Caley, secretary of the Cleveland 
Automobile Club, was named as manager 
of the show by the show committee. C. H. 
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Taylor was chosen as trustee to succeed 
C. G. Bleasdale, whose resignation was 
accepted. 

ATLANTA SHOW CERTAIN 

Atlanta, Ga., Dee. 16—The Atlanta Auto. 
mobile and Accessory Association will hold 
its first show February 10 to 17, in the 
local Auditorium-Armory, where the first 
and only national southern show was held 
a couple of years ago. As a result of a 
series of meetings, it was decided to hold 
the show and to pay for it by charging ex. 
hibitors 50 cents a square foot for all space 
used. This, it is estimated, will pay al) 
expenses. Then all receipts from other 
sources will be .pro rated among the ex- 
hibitors. 

The committee appointed to arrange for 
the show was H. G. Moore, manager of 
the Atlanta Velie branch, chairman; \\ 
D. Alexander, of Alexander-Seewald Co.. 
D. T. Bussey, of the Georgia Motor Car 
Co., Charles L. Elyea, of the Elyea-Austel! 
Co.; F. T. Long, manager of the local Cole 
branch; John E. Smith, Pierce-Arrow 
agent; Wylie West, manager of the Fire- 
stone branch, and Frank P. Day, manager 
of the Locomobile branch. 

The curbstone brokers, against whom 
there long has been a bitter feeling in At- 
lanta, will be barred from the show and 
no cars except those represented by mem- 
bers of the association will be allowed in 
the exhibit. 

SIOUX CITY WILL HAVE SHOW 

Sioux City, Ia., Dec. 18—The annual. 
show under the auspices of the Sioux City 
Automobile Dealers’ Association will be 
held the latter part of February or early 
in March. The annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation was held last week and the matter 
of the show was brought up. As the Omaha 
show is from February 19 to 24, and the 
Des Moines show March 4 to 9, it is 
planned to hold the Sioux City show be-. 
tween these shows. 

C. M. Wyckoff was re-elected as presi- 
dent of the association. The other officers 
are: H. A. Wetmore, vice-president; 
Ralph Wigton, secretary; F. H. Reid; sec- 
retary; executive committee, H. B. Groves. 
H. A. Wetmore and 8. C. Douglas. 

There are several more dealers in Sioux 
City this year than last, so that the 1912 
show will be bigger than any ever given 
here préviously. The problem of location 
is the big one now facing the dealers. The 
1911 show was held in the Auditorium, and 
if it is held there again an effort will be 
made to inclose Seventh street, from 
Douglas street west to the alley, to give 
additional space. 

DAYTON STARTS SHOW BOOM 

Dayton, O., Dec. 16.—Committees repre. 
senting the Dayton. Automobile Club and 
the dealers of the city have selected Elmer 
C. Redelle, manager of the Dayton base- 
ball team, to take charge of the annua} 
show, which will be held February 12-19. 
The club committee is composed of Will- 
iam Stroup, Walter Kidder, E. A. Deeds 
and Walter Kuhns. 
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Patent Cases Keep New Y ork Courts Busy 


EW YORK, Dee. 20—Special telegram 
—Spark plugs next will be the focus 
of interest in the motor world. The whole 
matter of their legal status is about to be 
threshed out before the United States court 


in New York, when the legality of the 


Mosler patent is put to the affirmative test, 
probably at the February term. 

A. R. Mosler & Co. have commenced ac- 
tions against the Auto Supply Co., John 
Lurie, president, involving alleged in- 
fringement of the patent owned by the 
Mosler company on the part of the Mez- 
ger, Rogers, Belgian, Rajah and American 
Coil Co. spark plugs. Suit also has been 
brought against the Emil Grossman Co., 
the Champion Spark Plug Co. and the Jef- 
frey & Dewitt Co. in the federal court at 
and near Detroit and a similar action has 
been entered against the Motor Car Equip- 
ment Co. 

The suits are similar and the complaint 
alleges infringement of the Canfield pat- 
ent No. 612,701, now owned by the Mosler 
company, covering the two claims follow- 
ing: 

‘*In a gas, oil or vapor engine igniter or 
sparker a recess or counterbore around the 
electrode or electrodes, above the sparking 
point or points when said electrodes are 
used vertically for the purpose of prevent- 
‘ing an injurious accumulation of the prod- 
ucts of combustion or other foul matter on 
the insulation of said electrodes.’’ 

The second claim is for a recess or coun- 
terbore of such depth and size as to form 
space for an air cushion and prevent the 
circulation of the explosive mixture into 
such counterbore. 


The prima facie proof has been made 
and practically all the testimony in the 
most advanced cases has been taken before 
the commissioner and Judge William A. 
Redding for the Mosler company believes 
the cases will be ready for adjudication 
before the end of the year. Under fair 
circumstances a final decree of the court 
of last resort can be had within the next 
year. 

The history of the patent has a tinge of 
romance connected with it. It was issued 
to Frank W. Canfield, of Manistee, Mich., 
oow dead, October 18, 1908, and conse- 
quently has nearly 4 years to run. At the 
recommendation of Mr. Redding it was 
purchased for a substantial sum by the 
patent association affiliated with the A. 
L. A. M. During several years it lay dor- 
mant in the treasury of the association 
while the attention of the motor world was 
centered on the Selden litigation. But 


about 2% years ago Mr. Redding advised 
the Mosler company to purchase the patent 
and that action was taken. . 
Under the terms of purchase the right 
was given to each member of the A. L, A. 
M. at that time to manufacture plugs 
under this patent for its own product with- 


Legal Status of Spark Plug 
Claims Will Be Decided This 
Winter When Mosler Suits 
Probably Will Have Final 
Hearing—Preliminary Injunc- 
tion in Horn Clash Denied— 
Case Against Palmer & Singer 


Over Dyer Patents Comes to 
Public Notice —Weed Acts 
Against Other Concerns 


out royalty. The Mosler company issued 
a license to two other manufacturers and 
the present suits are the results of its ef- 
forts to assert its exclusive rights to the 
device covered by the Canfield patent. The 
complain asks for injunction, accounting 
and damages amounting in the aggregate 
to about $1,000,000. 
DYER PATENT UP AGAIN 

New York, Dec. 17—Proceedings in the 
suit against the Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co., 
were brought to public notice during the 
past week by the sending of more notices 
on behalf of the plaintiff in the case, 
warning of alleged infringement of the 
Dyer patents. The suit is in the United 
States district court, southern district of 
New York and has been pending for some 
time. The Dyer patents include:one cov- 
ering an H-slot guide plate for the change- 
speed lever; a gearing for motor cars; a 
slide gear; unit power plant and a plane- 
tary gear device. The A. L. A. M. was in- 
terested in the patents and was empowered 
under its rights, to give shop licenses to any 
of its members. The Palmer & Singer 
company, while a licensee of the A. L. A. 
M., never applied for such shop license, 
according to officials of that organization. 
Dyer is proceeding to stop the alleged in- 
fringement of his patents and to collect 
damages for such infringement. The case 
may be reached during the coming term 
of court. 
MORE WEED CASES 

New York, Dec. 17—The past week has 
been lively for the Weed Chain Co. in the 
courts. Preliminary injunctions have been 
granted on behalf of the company against 
three concerns within the jurisdiction of 
the United States courts in the eastern divi- 
sion of northern Ohio as follows: The 
Studebaker Automobile Co., M. and M. 
Co. and Dorsey D. Foote. This action is 
similar to numerous others taken by the 
Weed concern to enforce its patent rights. 
In the United States circuit court in New 
York, orders were signed to extend the 
time for taking testimony in the actions 
of the Weed company against Edmond, 
Wooster & Newhall. These suits are like 
the others in general scope. 


EW YORK, Dec. 17—In a hearing be- 

fore Judge Thomas I. Chatfield in the 
circuit ‘court, eastern district of New York, 
the motion entered asking for a prelim- 
inary injunction by the Lovell-McConnell 
Mfg. Co., the Hutchinson Electric Horn Co. 
and Miller Reese Hutchinson against the 
Automobile Supply Mfg. Co. and Louis 
Rubes was denied. The case in question is 
one resulting from a suit entered by the 
Lovell-McConnell company against the 
manufacture and selling of electric horns 
claimed to be infringements on the Klaxon 
patents, namely, No. 923,048, 923,049 and 
923,122, by the defendant. The case will 
come up for regular hearing in April when 
all questions as to infringement will be 
taken up. In addition to refusing the re- 
quest foy preliminary injunction, the court 
issued an order prohibiting the Automo- 
bile Supply Mfg. Co. from distributing a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Truth and the 
Facts in the Case’’ ars well as all similar 
literature. The court order further pre- 
vents the prosecution of ‘cases pending 
and the bringing of additional action 
against defendant. The court’s decision 
follows: 


1—Ordered that complainant’s motion for 
preliminary injunction under the three patents 
aforesaid, viz., No. 923,048, No. 923,049, and 
No. 923,122, all granted May 25, 1909, to Miller 
Reese Hutchison, be and the same is hereby de- 
nied, and all questions as to alleged infringe- 
ment and other defenses are reserved for final 
hearing. And 


2—It is further ordered that, in order to 
prevent recurrence of motions similar to those 
relating to the matters of advertising and 
threatened suits, the complainants and the de- 
fendants be and they hereby are enjoined from 
any act or proceeding which will embarrass or 
prevent this court in bringing this suit to a 
prompt and complete determination upon the 
merits ; that any suit brought by complainants, 
under the patents aforesaid, based upon the 
existence or use or sale of defendants’ said 
Newtone horns, and in which the issue shall 
be dependent upon the same conclusion as the 
issues herein, shall not be carried beyond fhe 
point of serving process; and this injunction 
includes such institution or prosecution of 
litigation ‘in other districts as will apparently 
be for the purpose of intimidation or punitive 
effort alone. 

8—And it is further ordered that the defend- 
ants and their agents and attorneys be and they 
hereby are enjoined from circulating, in the 
same or similar form, the contents of the cir- 
cular known as “The Truth” or “The Facts in 
the Case,’ set forth in complainants’ papers, 
and both parties, their agents and attorneys 
are enjoined from attempting to present to 
the public and to their customers their views 
as to the meaning and effect of the evidence 
already presented or as to what it may have 
shown in the present action (but counsel may 
explain the same to persons entitled to the in- 
formation), in order that whichever party shall 
ultimately prevail, the trial of this action will 
not be affected thereby in matters to which 
the decree of the court cannot effectively reach. 


4—And that, in view of the previous disputes 
arising herein, the defendants be and hereby 
are enjoined from making to the public or the 
trade or to any jobber, dealer or purchaser of 
warning signals, either verbally or in writing, 
in the same or similar farm, any statement 
such as made in the exhibit letters of June 21, 
July 18, August 10, August 25, September 1 
and September 7, 1911, regarding preliminary 
injunction, the patents in suit, the question of 
infringement or complainants’ course in regard 
to the same; and that the complainants be and 
are hereby enjoined from making or circulating 
any of the statements heretofore restrained by 
this court. 
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The Progress of Truck Makers 


O make trucks is one proposition, to sell them is another and 


to have them show efficiency in operation is a third. All are 


important. The first proposition, namely, that of design, is largely 
up to the engineering departments; the second problem calls 
for a close inter-relationship of the engineering and selling 
forces; and the third, which is the big one, calls for a multitude 
of enterprises. It is scarcely necessary to dwell at length on 
the matter of design. Some trucks are of good design, others 
not so good and some poor, but all are being improved and the 
study that the engineering departments are making of the sit- 
uation should soon bring the engineering status to a satisfactory 
basis. With truck selling it is different. This question has 
been commented on already in these columns. The biggest selling 
argument for trucks is efficiency of operation and so in order 
to answer the third problem you have to answer the second one. 
® ® 
OOKING at the third problem—showing efficiency in oper- 
ation—the first aspect of it is a municipal one. In Chicago 
and New York trucks of all capacities are being cut down in 
efficiency because of the street congestion. In some of the 
narrow streets the horse wagons, and motor trucks also, back 
up to the loading platforms and when in this position the street 
is blocked only for a narrow alley up the center, and if a vehicle 
is standing on the opposite side of the street it may be impos- 
sible for a big truck to get a right of way at all. This ques- 
tion can be settled by the city government and the police. The 
solution may demand the introduction of side loading vehicles, 
thereby leaving the street in a trafficable condition. The 
efficiency of trucks today would be much higher were this 
question solved. 
x x. 
UCH delay is occasioned by loading trucks where suitable 
loading platforms are not used and often where there are 
not any loading platforms at all. This is frequently the case 
along sidewalks where police regulations will not permit of the 
blocking of the sidewalk with movable loading platforms. This 
is a good and also a just regulation but it cuts down the effi- 
ciency of the truck, because in loading it is necessary to carry 
the crates or packages down a step or so to the sidewalk level 
and then raise them again to the level of the truck platform. 
There is a possible solution: It is the overhead loading system 
as now in use by several concerns. The packages to be loaded 
are slid down a chute from the second story into the truck, 
much as loading is done onto a steamship. This, of course, pre- 
supposes that the truck owner has the first and also the second 
floor of the building. If he has not the second floor then another 
question will have to be solved, namely, that of arranging 
overhead loading facilities. 
x sd 
‘T will soon be as big a question, in truck salesmanship, to 
teach a man how to use the truck after he has purchased it 
as it is to make the initial sale to him. The improper use of 
trucks is today hindering many sales. It is hindering sales 
because trucks in use are not showing the imagined efficiency 
simply because too much time is being lost in loading and 
unloading. It is with these two operations that the truck dealer 
and the truck maker must wrestle. The ears of the controllers 
of the municipality must be reached and the ears of the big 
truck buyers must also be reached. To reach the ears of the 


city councils and the police will call for organization, for 
banding together of those who have the truck interests at 
heart. Truck dealers in large cities should organize; the mak- 
ers should organize and both should concentrate their energies 
on the different cities where impediments to the introduction 
and efficient operation of the motor truck exist. These organi- 
zations will have to study the problem and offer solutions to the 
police. It will not, in every case, be satisfactory to leave the 
solution to the police, because they are not familiar with what 
is needed in bringing out the efficiency in a truck. Today many 
of the truck makers and many of the truck dealers are not in 
a position to tackle such a problem because they, too, are quite 
ignorant of the real situation. Many of the dealers have 
scarcely dreamed of what the different factors are that go to 
make up efficiency in a motor vehicle. The problem demands 
study. The student must go out on the streets of. the city; 
he must see the situation face to face; he must get his informa- 
tion first hand; he must by watch get the actual loss in time 
due to poor methods of loading and unloading; he must with 
watch in hand get the amount of time a truck loses per mile in 
different parts of city traffic, owing to slower moving vehicles 
not keeping their proper place on the street; he must see how 
much delay is occasioned by the improper control of traffic at 
in-going and out-going freight depots; he must find out what 
time is lost per day because of street congestion due to building 
operations spreading themselves over half of the street width 
in a busy part of the city; he must study these many problems 
that result in waste time. Time is everything with a truck. 
When time is lost money is lost and efficiency wasted. The 
time element is much greater with power traffic than with 
horse traffic. It costs much more to keep a 5-ton truck waiting 
10 minutes to get to a loading platform at a railway freight 
depot than it does to keep a 5-ton horse vehicle waiting that 
long. The truck efficiency is in its speed of operation and 1¢ 
minutes means a mile or perhaps more. 


eR 


HE healthy development of the truck business will depend on 

the enthusiasm and ability with which these problems are 
taken up. Some of the leading truck makers have been trying 
to solve these problems for more than a year but many of them 
have entirely ignored them. Those makers who have solved 
the question of a satisfactory dumping wagon for hauling coal, 
sand and broken brick have been more than repaid for their in- 
vestigation because the trucks they have placed in service have 
shown the efficiency that a truck is capable of showing. Not a 
few sales of trucks for coal hauling purposes have been lost 
within the last 3 months because the truck maker had not a 
dumping body that met the requirements of the prospective 
buyer. Where one example of this becomes known there are 
many others that are never made public. It is up to the truck 
maker to get out into the field, to leave his glass-fronted office 
and meet conditions face to face and intelligently. One or two 
concerns in a big central-west city have discontinued the use of 
motor trucks because the ones they have used were not so 
efficient as horses. This lack of efficiency may be due partly 
to poor construction, faulty materials or other engineering 
problems, but it is more than probable that the reduced efficiency 
was due to improper handling of the truck and also to poor 
maintenance system. 
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Car Census for Ten European Countries 


ARIS, Dee. 10—Returns from ten dif- 

ferent European countries show that 
there is a total of 223,382 motor cars in use 
in those kingdoms and republics at the 
present time, with England the leader. 
The count is interesting in view of the 
general lack of information along these 
lines, and is as follows: 


row Cars Country Cars 
United Kingdom.75,600 Austria ....... 5,900 

WOOO ccces ccs 64,2 Switzerland . 3,670 
Germany ...... 53,00 ere 2,950 
Belgium ...6% 11,600 Luxembourg 153 
MG eee bg taiws 6, 


According to official returns based on 
taxation fees paid, France possessed 64,209 
motor cars in actual use during the year 
1911. The number comprises pleasure cars 
only, and is exclusive of commercial ve- 
hicles, taxicabs, motor buses and motor 
eycles; the returns too are the only abso- 
lutely correct ones in the world, for they 
are based on the number of cars having 
actually paid the taxation fees during the 
year, and do not take account of cars tem- 
porarily out of service, manufacturers’ 
_ stock, or dealers’ and manufacturers’ dem- 
onstration models. 

That motoring is increasing in France 
is shown by the fact that the 1911 returns 
record an increase of 10,540 cars on the 
year 1910, this of course referring only to 
pleasure or privately-owned cars. This 
method of numbering cars went into force 
in 1898, and when the first accurate re- 
turns were made in 1899 it was found that 
there were 1,672 cars in use; since then 
the increase has been steady from year to 
year, the progress during the last 12 
months being at about the same ratio as 
for the past 2 years. Average horsepower 
also has increased, for in 1901 it was only 
4, in 1909 it had risen to 12, and in 1911 
the average horsepower of the French 
touring car was 13. It must be under- 
stood that the horsepower from a taxation 
standpoint and from the engineer’s view- 
point are quite different matters; that a 
four-cylinder of 3 1/10 by 7 inches bore 
and stroke is considered as developing 12 
horsepower by the fiscal authorities, while 
the maker will guarantee it to give over 
40 horsepower. 

The number of commercial vehicles in 
France is not known, there being no sep- 
arate system of taxation which allows of 
accurate returns. In Paris there are about 
6,000 taxicabs, and during the coming year 
800 motor buses will be put into circula- 
tion by the General Omnibus Co., having a 
monopoly of the city service. Practically 
all the taxicabs and commercial vehicles 
in use in Paris are of the internal com- 
bustion type, steam not being favored, and 
the number of electrics being confined to 
about a score of very light delivery vans. 
Gasoline-electric vehicles are not em- 
ployed, the few taxicabs established on 
this principle a few years ago having grad- 
ually gone out of existence. 


Total of 223,382 Machines 
in Use During 1911—Bay 


State Reports Registrations 


The census in England being based on 
registrations, only an approximate idea 
can be obtained of the number of cars in 
use. According to the inland revenue re- 
turns, which are the most reliable obtain- 
able, there are 75,600 privately-owned cars 
in the United Kingdom, while in addition 
there are probably 20,000 commercial vehi- 
cles of all kinds: taxicabs, motor buses, 
sight-seeing vehicles, mail vans, ete. Lon- 
don has the lead in the number of com- 
mercial vehicles, the total number of mo- 
tor buses plying for hire being about 1,300, 
and the number of taxicabs between 7,000 
and 8,000. The great majority of the 
buses are of the gasoline type and are 
controlled by the London General Omnibus 
Co.; there are a small number of steam- 
ers and a few gasoline-electric types. The 
taxicabs are all of the gas type, the ma- 
jority being four-cylinder models of 3 
inches bore or less; the Renault two-cyl- 
inder model is largely used. 

While motor cars have steadily increased 
in number in the city of Paris, the num- 
ber of horses in use has just as steadily 
decreased. Official statistics show that in 
10 years Paris has lost 15,798 horses, the 
number in 1899 being 91,261, and at the 
end of 1910 75,463. The greatest decrease 
has been noted in the wealthy residential 
districts, showing that the motor car has 
ousted the horse as a pleasure conveyance. 
Paris possesses a total. of 450,000 vehicles 
of all kinds propelled by human, animal or 
mechanical power. It is a proportion of 
one vehicle for forty-one inhabitants, and 
is probably the highest ratio of vehicles 
to inhabitants to be found in any city in 
the world. 





MASSACHUSETTS REGISTRATIONS 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 18—The fiseal year 
of the Massachusetts highway commission 
is at an end and now the clerks are busy 
registering the cars for 1912. With the 
ending of the present year the Bay State 
is about $2,000,000 richer as a result of 
the use by its citizens of motor cars; this 
of course not including the enormous reve- 
nue derived from taxing the motor car 
plants and the other factories affiliated 
with the industry. That it was a pros- 
perous year for the motor dealers in the 
Bay State is evidenced by the large in- 
crease in registrations over 1910. It was 
even greater than many believed it would 
be and shows what a fertile field New 
England is. There were approximately 
about 9,000 more cars registered over last 
year. 

Of the $2,000,000 estimated receipts 


about 25 per cent, or $500,000, resulted 
from registrations, licenses, fines, ete. In- 
cluding the cars registered under the deal- 
ers’ privilege, approximately about 4,000, 
together with trucks, motor cycles, etc., 
and the pleasure cars, the total runs up 
to about 46,500, valued at between $75,- 
000,000 and $100,000,000. While there has 
been an increase in the number of cars in 
the state the amount received for fines 
fell off this year from $27,775.78 in 1910 
to $26,774.50. The decision of the su- 
preme court that motorists must not be 
convicted on the mere say-so of a police- 
man when charged with speeding, but 
that a clear case should be made out with 
the burden of proof on the part of the 
prosecution had something to do with this, 
as some of the city officials throughout the 
state discontinued the speed traps. 

Here are the figures for the past 2 
years, showing the comparative growth in 
12 months: 


1911 1910 
Motor car certificates. . *38,765 *31,360 
Motor cycle certificates 3,658 3,358 
Manufacturers’ or deal- 
.. ers’ eertificates..... 870 661 
Operators’ licenses.... 11,037 9,450 
Operators’. renewal li- 

ay era 25,325 19,161 
Chauffeurs’ licenses... 4,170 3,775 
Chauffeurs’ renewal li- 

CONE £ ko x 82d KR 11,321 8,873 
Examinations ........ 6,110 5,424 
Fees received......... $475,085.25 $374,038.25 

*Approximately 2,200 commercial cars in 
1911 and 1,100 in 1910. 


Non-resident regis- 
trations, 746 in 1911 and 752 in 1910 





MANY PATENT BILLS FILED 


Washington, D. C., Dec, 16—Never be- 
fore in the history of patent legislation 
have bills and proposed legislation been 
introduced in congress of more vital im- 
portance than during the present session. 
The newly introduced bills, numbering 
nineteen in all, covered patent matters of 
deep interest to the motor car industry. 

One of the patent bills now pending 
proposes compulsory license. Under its 
terms the owner of a patent is put in a 
peculiar situation. If another inventor 
wishes to use it for an improvement on an 
invention he has only to apply to the 
commissioner of patents and get a right to 
use the patent upon terms without any 
notice or hearing. Another drastic bill 
provides that a patent granted upon an 
improvement on a machine, etc., previously 
patented shall expire at the same time as 
the original patent. The other bills are 
equally drastic. 

It is known that influences are at work 
in congress to secure, if possible, a radical 
change in the patent laws, and the intro- 
duction of these bills is the first step in 
that direction. According to noted patent 
attorneys these bills, if passed, will effect 
such a complete revolution in the Amer- 
ican patent laws that various industries 
will be stunned by the differences in their 
legal rights under the existing and under 
the proposed laws. 
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Michigan Organ Sounds Invasion Alarm 


Some Wolverine Interests Apparently Fear Europe Will Grab 
Cream of American Business Unless There Is a Tariff of 
63.1 per cent—Detroit Experiencing Lively Christmas Trade 


ETROIT, MICH., Dec. 18—Certain 
motor car interests, through the me- 
dium of the Michigan Manufacturer, offi- 
cial organ of the Michigan Manufacturers’ 
Association, are sounding a note of alarm 
against the invasion of the American field 
by European manufacturers. Statistics, 
figures and numerous concrete examples 
are cited in an effort to show how the 
foreign makers will be able to undersell 
the home manufacturers in spite of the 45 
per cent protective tariff, and it is de- 
elared that this competition can not be 
eliminated ‘‘ without a tariff of 65.1 per 
cent.’’ The Manufacturer says: 
‘*Foreigners also have the further ad- 
vantage over us that our laws religiously 
respect their patent rights in this country, 
while the American manufacturer is 
forced to actually build his cars in Europe 
with European labor in order to prevent 
wholesale infringements on what often are 


his best selling points. Thus, even where 


we encounter no tariff, we are blocked by 
a still more effective bar to our efforts to 
establish an export trade. 

‘*Prospects for 1912 are no more encour- 
aging. Taking for comparison the average 
prices of standard six-cylinder cars dis- 
played at the Olympia show, London, No- 
vember 3, they show up as follows: British, 
twenty-seven, $3,721.50, and Continental, 
twenty-nine, $2,953.17. Against these we 
have to offer twenty-seven similar makes, 
whose average price is $4,311.33. 


Europe Threatens 

‘*Even though our manufacturers suc- 
ceed in cheapening their cars beyond their 
most sanguine hopes, they will still be 
swimming against the tide. Europeans 
have their eyes open as well as we, and 
they have the pauper wage, lower selling 
costs, export bounties and almost every 
other factor in their favor. They main- 
tain just as elaborate sales agencies in 
America as do our own companies. What 
is more, they find it worth while, for they 
are selling us their cars. They have over- 
production at home, and they are prepared 
to cut rates and sell us more. Once they 
gain a firm foothold in this country they 
can be relied upon to deliver the goods, 
and it is certain that, if in the present 
nation-wide mania for tariff reduction, 
those foreigners are permitted to drive 
their wedge any deeper into the motor 
industry, the millions of American wage 
earners dependent upon it and the myriad 
affiliated trades will soon behold the spec- 
tacle of American industry transported to 
Europe, and the European pauper wage 
scale transferred to American soil.’’ 

It is claimed that the benefit of our 
45 per cent tariff is ‘‘ practically nullified 


by reductions of 25 to 30 per cent in 
these so-called market prices, designed to 
force the building up of an export trade, 
and by the additional 10 per cent discount 
offered to dealers. 

On the other hand, Howard E. Coffin, 
of the Hudson Motor Car Co., who re- 
turned the other day from his trip to 
Europe with the 8S. A. E., tells of Eng- 
land’s fear of the invasion of the medium- 
priced American car, a fear which Mr. 
Coffin says is groundless. 


“‘Tf the American medium-priced car 
has a field in England, the probabilities 
are that it is a field to which its makers 
have not catered,’’ said Mr. Coffin. ‘‘It 
seems to me that they may meet the issue 
either by building medium-priced cars for 
this demand or keeping out of this field 


and sticking to the product to which 


their preferences and their methods in- 
cline. We have been through the same 
thing in America exactly. The produc- 
tion of the medium-priced car was croaked 
to be a death knell. These ‘death knells’ 
have been the greatest missionaries ever. 
There is in the nature of the average 
man very little of the anti-climax. Eng- 
land’s larger car business will be better 
when their roads are alive with the little 
ones. ’’ 


‘*Our records compiled show that within 
the United States there are thousands of 
families whose annual income would war- 
rant the purchase of a $4,000 or $5,000 
ear. There are some hundreds of thou- 
sands of families amply able, through in- 
come, to, purchase the $2,000 car. But 
there are actually millions of families 
able to meet their obligations in the pur- 
chase of the $1,000 car. There are 6,000,- 
000 farm owners alone in the United States 
and many thousand fewer than 1,000,000 
motor cars in service even yet. 

The English View 

**T have heard it estimated that Eng- 
land can not hope to combat the Amer- 
ican invasion. I believe rather that the 
Englishman prefers to think conservative- 
ly and in small numbers. In this connec- 
tion I would like to say two things: First, 
that this same low-priced car invasion 
has conquered America with results only 
of good to the medium or higher priced 
product of merit; and, second, that with 
her high-class labor, her great factories, 
her wonderful resources, her centuries of 
manufacturing experience and her world- 
wide market through her provinces and 
through her proximity to the continent, 
it would take much to convince me that 
England were not potentially qualified to 
hold her own in manufacturing competi- 
tion with any nation on earth.’ 


. this year. 
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It is going to be a fat Christmas for 
the motor car and‘allied interests here- 
abouts. Not since the period before the 
panic has the industry been in such a 
prosperous condition at the Yuletide as 
The merchants of the city 
are reaping a rich harvest, and those iden- 
tified with the manufacture and sale of 
motor cars, from presidents and general 
managers down to the lowest employe, are 
contributing their full quota and perhaps 
a little more. Few plants are closed down 
entirely, and those only for the purpose 
of taking inventory except in one or two 
isolated cases that have been previously 
noted. Besides, the wise employe no 
longer takes chances on being thrown out 
of work without knowing where his next 
meal is coming from. He has formed the 
habit of laying away a certain percentage 
of his salary in the bank every pay day 
and is prepared for almost any emergency. 
So there will be few empty stockings 
hanging in the homes of motor car work- 
men on Christmas morn; on the contrary, 
most of them will be bulging with good 
things in great variety.’’ 

Christmas In Detroit 

While the motor car concerns are not 
disposed to tip off their plans in advance, 
it is said that several of them have ar- 
ranged to remember their employes in one 
way or another, while there are rumors 
of a number of large-sized dividend dis- 
tributions: The Ford Motor Co., it is 
learned on good authority, recently dis- 
tributed a cool million among its stock- 
holders, Henry Ford receiving a little less 
than 60 per cent, and no doubt some 
handsome bonuses will be forthcoming if 
the sales department makes good on its 
estimate of 75,000 cars for the 1912 season. 

All in all, there is every reason for be- 
lieving that it will be a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year for the motor in- 
dustry as’ far as Detroit is concerned. 





LOGAN WALLER PAGE REPORTS 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 16—Every 
owner of a motor car is interested in 
the work of the office of public roads, de- 
partment of agriculture. The latest re- 
port of Logan Waller Page, the director, 
shows that during the past year the office 
has continued to co-operate with local 
authorities in the building of object lesson 
and experimental roads. The purpose of 
this work is to demonstrate standard types 
of road construction, to introduce new 
methods, to experiment with new mate- 
rials and to instruct local road officials 
in the proper methods of road building. 
Under this project roads were built in 
fifty-two places during the year. 

Investigations dealing with road admin- 
istration and road management have been 
inaugurated during the year. It is believed 
that when these investigations are com- 
pleted and published the result will be 
a complete reorganization of present sys- 
tem of road administration in many com- 
munities throughout the country. 
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During the spring of 1910 an investiga- 
tion was begun to ascertain the economic 
effect of road improvement upon communi- 
ties. In this work counties were selected 
in which the roads were exceedingly bad 
and in which bonds had been issued for 
the purpose of improving the main roads. 
A preliminary study of these widely sepa- 
rated counties was made after the bonds 
had been issued and the roads selected, 
but before the actual work of improve- 
ment had begun. The total amount of 
bonds issued in the eleven counties is $2,- 
268,120... A personal investigation and 
study is to be made in each one of the 
counties each year until the roads have 
been improved and until the beneficial 
effects from such improvement can be 
clearly ascertained. The results already 
accomplished indicate that the final re- 
port on this project will be a powerful 
argument for road improvement. 





TIRE COMPETITION KEENER ~ 

Akron, O., Dec. 18—The business of 
manufacturing and selling tires for motor 
cars is passing through a period of grad- 
ual change. The tire business is having 
modifications independently of the changes 
that have been creeping into the making 
and selling of cars, and while Akron man- 
ufacturers express serenity and confidence 
as to the outcome so far as this rubber 
center is concerned, they admit generally 
that conditions of selling shortly will dif- 
fer considerably from processes and con- 
ditions that have hitherto obtained. 

Competition is to be keener. Two prob- 
lems then will face manufacturers—an in- 
evitable reduction in selling price and the 
advisability of maintaining present heavy 
selling expense. 

‘*Tire salesmanship,’’ one of Akron’s 
tire officials expressed the situation today, 
‘*has come to be very much a matter of 
personal service. Tire manufacturers who 
really want to be in the game must face 
a continuing and very heavy overhead 
expense. Branch establishments, with 
all manner of facilities and equipment, 
must be maintained in all the principal 
cities and salesmen must criss-cross the 
country with a fine and complete network 
of energy. 

‘*The tire consumer located at a dis- 
tance from a tire factory must be made 
to feel that the makers of his tires have 


come to him with service—ready to be’ 


ealled upon at all times and quick to re- 
spond. All tire manufacturers have built 


trouble for themselves through the liberal- 


ity with which they have made adjust- 
ments and replacements for tire users in 
trouble. Competition has not been espe- 
cially keen in the past and manufacturers 
felt free to be more or less liberal. 

‘‘Under keener competitive conditions 
to come the consumer will not readily ac- 
cept less liberal conditions than he has 
hitherto enjoyed and there will be some 
fine problems for the manufacturers to 
work out through their salesmen.’’ 
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Road Convention in New Hampshire 


Governor Bass Rallies 300 Enthusiasts Who Spend 2 Days 
Discussing New England’s Highways—Many Experts Talk 
on Various Subjects and Much Good Is Expected to Result 


ONCORD, N. H., Dee. 14—The first 
good roads convention ever held in 
New Hampshire—and the second ever held 
in New England, the first being at Boston 
3 years ago—ended its deliberations today 
after being in session 2 days, during which 
time about 300 men prominent in highway 
maintenance work had a chance to ex- 
change ideas on the subject. Governor 
Robert P. Bass was instrumental in bring- 
ing the convention here and he had federal 
and New England and other state officials 
as guests to give an outline of what New 
Hampshire needed. The meeting was held 
at the state house. 


At yesterday’s opening session Governor 
Bass presided and welcomed the visitors, 
then followed with an address outlining 
what had been done in New Hampshire. 
Governor Bass said that for a long time 
he felt that affairs of the state highways 
should be placed in the hands of a perma- 
nent commission instead of being handled 
by the governor and his council who are 
coming and going every 2 years, requiring 
half their time to familiarize themselves 
with the subject and then the rest of 
their term leaving but a year to place 
their theories in operation. 

Law’s Merits and Demerits 

John B. Gile, of the governor’s council, 
spoke on the present highway law and 
pointed out its merits and its defects. He 
analyized the three sources of revenue 
for highway construction, said that had 
the state kept some of the money raised 
by the sale of bonds amounting to $1,- 
000,000 in the treasury until it was learned 
how to build roads it would have been 
better; also that the failure of the law 
to specify on what basis the money was 
to be spent according to the mileage of 
the towns where some have little and 
others long stretches of state roads is a 
defect. He said of the $125,000. appro- 
priation little is left for constructing 
ecuuk lines after drafts from the towns 
are paid and the interest is taken out. 


Highway Commissioner Charles W. Gates 
of Vermont explained how the law works, 
and said that of 15,000 miles of state 
highways something like 4,000 miles have 
been placed upon a basis for maintenance. 
He explained the different kinds of roads 
in Vermont and said that he had declared 
6 years ago that gravel roads were supe- 
rior to macadam for Vermont, because in 
30 days after the frost had left the ground 


one could motor over the 4,000 miles of. 


highways in comfort, but could not do it 
if other materials were used. He stated 
that maintenance is more important than 
the construction of roads. Mr. Gates stated 
that waterbars should not be used on roads. 


Arthur W. Dean, chief engineer of the 
Massachusetts highway commission and 
formerly state engineer of New Hamp- 
shire, outlined how it was a false policy to 
try to stretch the appropriations over long 
mileages, because it did not stand for 
permanency. He said that it would cost 
as much to build a road in one state as 
the other. He referred to the coming of 
the commercial vehicle and that it meant 
bridges now apparently all right for traffic 
would not be safe for these vehicles with 
their heavy loads in a few years. 

Second Day’s Session 

The second day’s session opened with 
H. T. Lord, of Manchester, a member of 
the governor’s council, in the chair, taking 
the place of Governor Bass. Fred E. Ellis, 
of Malden, Mass., a contractor, who had 
built more miles of New Hampshire higb- 
way than any other one man; Colonel 
William D. Sohier, of the Massachusetts 


_ highway commission, and Charles Ross, 


superintendent of streets of Newton, Mass., 
were speakers the second day. 

Before adjourning A. D. Felch, of 
Sunapee, introduced a resolution recom- 
mending that the next general court put 
the highway department under continuous 
management. A committee representing 
one member from each county in the state 
was appointed by Governor Bass to draft 
a resolution along those lines. — 

There were all sorts of road-making 
machinery on exhibition in the basement 
of the state capitol during the convention 
and men interested in various companies 
furnishing road material were present 
from all sections of the country. Gov- 
ernor Bass was given a vote of thanks. 





CHAMP CLARK ROAD ADVOCATE 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 16—It will be 
pleasing news to motorists to learn that 
Speaker Champ Clark, of the house of 
representatives, has gone on record in 
favor of the good roads movement. At 
the meeting of the United States Highway 
Association this week he discussed the 
need of good roads throughout the country 
and told of the work that is being done in 
Missouri for the improvement of the high- 
ways. Speaker Clark declared that the 
good roads supporters must come .to con- 
gress with a concrete, practical proposi- 
tion before federal aid and federal appro- 
priations could be expected. When such 
a definite proposition is laid before con- 
gress, said Speaker’ Clark, there was no 
doubt that it would receive practically 
unanimous support of both the senate and 
house. General T. Coleman Dupont, of 
Delaware, was elected president of the 
association. 
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Throws Bomb at Quaker City Road Race 


Fairmount Park Commissioner Dr. J. William White Reintro- 
duces Resolution Which Seeks To Abolish the Philadelphia 


Classic—Claims Danger of Serious Accidents. Is Too Great 


HILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 14—Em- 

phatically protesting against the 
granting of further authority to hold the 
annual Fairmount Park road race and 
questioning the jurisdiction of the Fair- 
mount park commissioners to furnish a 
permit, Dr. J. William White, a member, 
reintroduced a lengthy resolution to’ that 
body at its regular meeting yesterday to 
abolish the event. 

To say that it created consternation 
would be stating it mildly. There isn’t 
a motorist or enthusiast in the city but 
who has expressed his or her indignation. 
This is the resolution introduced about 
6 weeks ago opposing the granting of a 
permit for motor races in the park, but 
at that time Dr. White declined to specify 
his objections and the resolution was 
tabled. 

That the event was dangerous to the 
lives of both participants and spectators; 
was but a scheme of manufacturers, serv- 
ing no good end, in that racing had no 
value in the development and improve- 
ment of motor cars; that the example set 
by racing drivers going at top speed was 
likely to have a detrimental effect on 
weak, ill-balanced persons by creating a 
desire to emulate the speed kings; that 
only remarkably good fortune had so far 
prevented tragedies in the park and that 
the chief element of interest in it is the 
always present chance of accident—these 
are but a few of the objections enumer- 
ated. 

Right off the reel Dr. White starts in 
on his arraignment of the race. After 
assuring the commissioners that his action 
was not due to any lack of sympathy with 
outdoor sports, he, in contrasting such 
sports as football and baseball with motor 
racing, says that ‘‘the essential difference 
between such games and the motor races 
of the present day lies in the unavoidable 
and excessive risk to life, not only of 
the participants, but of the spectators, 
that is inseparable from the latter 
events. ’’ 


Admitting his personal enjoyment of 
these races, he at the same time said that 
his pleasure was marred because ‘‘by rea- 
son partly of my vote in this commission, 
an uncertain number of persons, among 
them women and children, who were by 
our act encouraged to be present, might 
be instantly killed during one of these 
races, and because no conceivable precau- 
tion could eliminate this possibility. 

‘*The fact that in our races the alto- 
gether admirable management, the fine 
work of the police and of the park guards, 
and the amenability of the spectators to 


discipline, combined with good luck, have 
hitherto enabled us to escape without se- 
rious accident, does not invalidate or even 
weaken this argument. There can be no 
possible assurance that this good fortune 
will continue.’’ 

Needless to state, Dr. White’s argu- 
ments have kicked up a rumpus. It is 
impossible to foresay what action the 
commissioners may take, although it is 
hard to conceive how favorable action 
on the resolution can be taken, in view of 
the fact that the race has become or was 
thought to have been a fixture, furnishing 
a day of recreation to half a million peo- 
ple who each year eagerly look forward 
with pleasure to the event. The resolu- 
tion was sent to the committee on super- 
intendence and police for report. In the 
meantime Dr. White’s broadside is met 
by the convincing arguments that in the 
four races so far held here under the 
auspices of the Quaker City Motor Club 
and the municipal authorities not an acci- 
dent of any kind has occurred in any 
race to driver or spectator; that the park 
course has been proven safe; that the 
annual turnout demonstrates its popular- 
ity; that the statement that persons are 
attracted by the element of danger does 
not hold water, and that Dr. White’s sug- 
gestion of a municipal race track couldn’t 
begin to compensate for the picturesque 
and easily accessible park. Prominent 
motorists and enthusiasts have all taken 
a shot at what is termed an injustice. 

Officials of the Quaker City Motor Club 
are loud in their protestations and in 
spite of Dr. White’s assertions a majority 
of the people would resent the depriva- 
tion of the pleasure of seeing these an- 
nual races. It is hardly likely that any 
opposition will develop when the Quaker 
City Motor Club seeks the necessary per- 
mit to hold the next event. 





A. A. A. ASKS FOR DATES 
New York, Dec. 14—At a meeting today 
of the contest board of the American 
Automobile Association it was decided to 


send out letters to all of the clubs and — 


promoting organizations throughout the 
country, asking them to select dates for 
their contests for the 1912 season, with the 
object of enabling the board at its next 
meeting to issue the first draft of the 
1912 calendar. Already Indianapolis has 
asked for Decoration day and Labor day 
for speedway races; Philadelphia has 
asked for the second Saturday in October 
for Fairmount Park road race; applica- 
tion has been received from California 
for a date about the middle of May for 


the Santa Monica races, and application 
has been made from Chicago for dates in 
August for the Elgin national stock chassis 
races. From present indication it would 
seem that 1912 will be an active one in 
the road racing field. 

Several drivers came under the ban of 
the board for participation in unsanc- 
tioned events. T. S. Duby was suspended 
as a driver for 2 years for competing at 
De Witt, Ia., September 15, under the as- 
sumed name of Bliss at an unsanctioned 
meet. C. B. Kent was given 6 months’ 
suspension for competition at an unsanc- 
tioned meet at Madison, Wis., September 
24. Application from York Motor Club 
for reinstatement was received, but no 
action taken. This club was suspended 
for conducting an unsanctioned meet 
July 4. 

The board received from the Manufac- 
turers’ Contest Association a number of 
recommendations for changes for the 1912 
rules. The different members of the board 
have suggested many changes and it is 
expected that the final draft for rules 
governing 1912 contests will be completed 
during the New York show. 





U. S. MOTOR YEAR SHOWS PROFIT 

New York, Dee. 20—Special telegram— 
Stockholders of the United States Motor 
Co. held their annual meeting Tuesday and 
selected J. W. Stoddard to succeed H. J. 
Edwards on the board of directors. The 
annual report of the company showed a 
net profit up to the end of the fiscal year 
of $2,040,256 and after dividends, interest 
and depreciation have been deducted it 
left a net surplus of $453,748. 





TRADE ELECTION IN PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 8—At the annual 
meeting and election of the Philadelphia 
Automobile Trade Association at the 
organization’s headquarters recently, the 
following were elected for the ensuing 
year: Louis C. Block, manager of the 
Philadelphia branch of the Ford Motor Co., 
president; William P. Herbert, General 
Motor Car Co., vice-president; and F. W. 
Eveland, of the A. G. Spalding Co., re- 
elected treasurer. R. M. Cook and H. H. 
Coale were elected members of the board 
of directors. W. Wayne Davis and J. C. 
Bartlett were chosen members of the com- 
mittee on admissions. The report of the 
treasurer showed the association to be in 
splendid condition financially. 





WEED SECURES INJUNCTION 

Detroit, Mich., Dec. 20—Special tele- 
gram—On complaint of the Weed Chain 
Grip Co., Judge Angel today authorized a 
preliminary injunction against the Perry 
Chain Grip Co., the Union Steel Screen Co. 
and the Motor Specialty Co., restraining 
them from placing the Weeder chain grip 
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German Makers Boycott the Grand Prix 


on the market. The action is based on an 
alleged infringement of the Parson’s pat- 
ent by the manufacturers of the Weeder 
chain. This the deefndants admitted but 
counsel claimed the patent would be proved 
invalid on facts not presented in the Sny- 
der case. An injunction also was sought 
to enjoin the Perry grip, but the court de- 
elared this would have to be taken up 
later. 





LACROIX IN NEW DEAL 
New York, Dec. 18—Three veterans of 
the motor business have formed a new 
company, with headquarters in New York, 
to handle several makes of imported cars. 
These are Paul Lacroix, Harry U. Kibbe 
and Stefan G. Kjeldsen and they are or- 
ganized under the firm name of the Paul 
Lacroix Automobile Co. The new company 
has the exclusive agency in this country 
for the English Daimler, Clement-Bayard, 
Itala and Zedel and will also sell Renault 
and Panhard cars. The Zedel, which is 

new to America, is a small car. — 





COE IS ZUST RECEIVER 

New York, Dee. 17—Walter E. Coe has 
been named receiver for the Zust Sales Co., 
of New York, the concern handling the 
product of the Zust factory in this section. 
An effort is being made to affect a com- 
position of the matter and the prospects 
for such an outcome are said to be excel- 
lent. The assets and liabilities are unof- 
ficially declared to be about $35,000 each. 





WANAMAKER’S NEW SCHEME 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 17—In order to 
expedite the delivery to suburban points 
during these busy pre-Christmas shopping 
days, the Wanamaker store in Philadelphia 
has hit upon the scheme of equipping large 
motor trucks with trailers. The first motor 
train consisted of a 3-ton truck attached to 
which was a large transfer van. This 
train has been in service ever since and in 
the opinion of the big mercantile house has 
more than made good. 
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Agreement Signed Not to Participate in Proposed French Road 
Race Next Spring—Deal Fails to Cause Expected Scare and 


Club Continues Its Plans to 


ARIS, Dee. 11—German manufacturers 
have decided to boycott the French 
grand prix race, and with this object in 
view have signed an agreement under 
which eight of their leading firms will not 
run in the French speed test. An effort is 
being made to extend the movement to 
other countries, and according to reports 
from Berlin both Fiat and Itala had de- 
cided to join the anti-race movement. This, 
however, is contradicted by the Fiat com- 
pany, which declare it has signed no agree- 
ment and has no intention of giving up its 
liberty of action with regard to the race. 


According to the most reliable informa-- 
tion, the firms at present in the movement 
are Benz, Mercedes, Adler, N. A. G., Opel, 
Protos, Durhopp, Mergmann, and Metal- 
lurgique, the last named being a Belgian 
firm. As both Benz and Mercedes have 
taken part in the American races this fall, 
it is evident that they are not withdraw- 
ing from the French event because of any 
distinct objection to racing in itself. Few 
foreign firms have competed with so much 
success in French road races, and few have 
gained so much publicity from them. It 
is believed, however, that the French grand 
prix race is being organized with a view 
to regaining for the French manufacturers 
some of the prestige they have lost during 
the past 2 years. The Germans argue that 
whatever the result of the race the French 
industry as a whole will be brought more 
prominently before tlhe world and given an 
amount of publicity which can only tend 
towards its further extension. It is the 
most convincing argument in favor of the 
value of racing as a stimulant to commerce 
that could have been put forth. If the 
Germans can cause the French to abandon 
their race, or if they can so reduce entries 
as to make the event of no real impor- 
tance, they will consequently have gained 
an advance on their rivals. 


Revive the Classic Struggle 


Up to the present the boycotters have 
not been very successful, for of the nine 
firms having signed the agreement there 
are only two—Benz and Mercedes—which 
were ever looked upon as possible starters 
in the race. The others have never taken 
part in any speed contests of importance. 
Thirty entries have to be secured before 
the race can be run, and towards this num- 
ber the racing board has at present re- 
ceived 16 from the four following firms: 
Lorraine-Dietrich, Peugeot, Darracq, and 
Gregoire. As many other firms have inti- 
mated their intention of taking part, it is 
believed that the minimum will be largely 
exceeded before the final closing at ordi- 
nary fees on December 30. 

The Darracq company is building both 
Henriod rotary-valve and poppet-valve mo- 
tors and after tests will determine which 
type to employ in the race. Two of the 
Gregoire cars will be those which were em- 
ployed at Boulogne last year, and two will 
be new models in the unlimited power 
class. 

It is certain that full teams will be en- 
tered by Hispano-Suiza, Alcyon, Sizaire- 
Naudin,*Sunbeam of Wolverhampton, and 
Vauxhall of Luton, England, and by the 
Fiat of Italy. 

It is reported here that the Mercer com- 
pany will enter a full team, and according 
to one of the officials of the National com- 
pany at present in Paris this concern is 
also considering the engagement of a team 
of four. 

The sporting committee of the Automo- 
bile Club of France is at the present mo- 
ment looking for a new course in the neigh- 
borhood of Dieppe; it is believed that a 
very fast circuit can be found close to the 
town, but of a shorter length than the one 
employed in 1907 and 1908. Owing to the 
nature of the country the course will neces- 
sarily be moderately level, with wide roads. 
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THE CONTROL OF THE SPARK 


Chicagoan Suggests Combination of Hand 
and Governor Regulation 

HICAGO—Editor Motor Age—The re- 

marks of W. E. Steinback, of the 
Eisemann Magneto Co., in Motor Age of 
November 23, showing the advantages of 
automatic spark control over hand control 
are so obviously true that a hand control 
really ought to be looked on today as a 
relic of barbarism. I doubt whether there 
is one driver out of ten who has his spark 
timed correctly more than half the time he 
is driving. Many drivers know of only 
two positions for their timing levers—— 
completely retarded for starting, and 
fairly well advanced for running; with 
possibly a third position way ahead for 
speeding. If the truth be told, with our 
modern quiet running, vibrationless en- 
gines, it is very difficult to get absolutely 
correct timing, even for the most skillful. 

The best system, therefore, would seem 
to be a combination governor and hand 
control so that the timing could ordinarily 
be left entirely to the governor, but if a 
driver cared at any time to be unusually 
particular about his spark position, he 
could use his hand control independently. 
Or, in other words, the system would sim- 
ply be a governor control with the means 
for governor adjustment so arranged that 
the governor could be adjusted from the 
seat while running. The idea might be 
carried out in any one of a number of 
ways, as, for example, in the enclosed 
sketch, Fig. 1, which is merely diagram- 
matical, and shows a balanced lever con- 
nected to the spark shifting mechanism, 
and independently controlled from oppo- 
site ends. 

In 1903 I drove an engine with a gov- 
ernor-controlled spark, and in order to 
satisfy myself as to the timing I arranged 
an independent adjusting means, as here 
illustrated, so that I could time by hand 
in addition. I have never driven another 
engine since with such perfect assurance 
at all times that I was getting the best 
results out of my engine, so far as spark 
timing could contribute. 

I would like to know whether the sys- 
tem has been tried since; and if so, 
whether there is some possible objection to 
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it; or, if its failure of general adoption 


is merely another illustration of the fact 
that the world moves slowly. It would 
seem nearly time to eliminate some of the 
erudities from our present designs, which 
have hung on tenaciously. The introduc- 
tion of self-starters is a move in the right 
direction, but there is still lots of room 
for improvement.—S. D. Hirschl. 
Systems somewhat similar to the one 
you suggest have been employed on trucks 
with good results. There should be no 


difficulty if the arrangement is well 
designed. 

MAKES KNIGHT MOTORS 

Elma, Wash.—Editor Motor Age.— 


Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1—Is there any company making the 
Silent Knight motors in the United 
States? 

2—If so, will Motor Age give me the 
name and address? 

3—What is the address of the Daimler 
Co. of England?—John Leybold. 

1—The Atlas Engine Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., is licensed to manufacture motors 
under the Knight patents. Aside from 
this the motors are used in Stearns, Stod- 
dard-Dayton, Atlas and Columbia cars. 

2—See reply to question 1. 

3—Coventry, England. 
MAKES LAMP VARNISH 

Washington, Ia.—Editor Motor Age— 
In the October 19 issue of Motor Age in 
the Readers’ Clearing House there is an 
item concerning the enameling of lamps. 
I would like the address of the manufac- 
turers of this enamel which is baked for 
3% hours at 135 degrees——H. D. Smith. 

The enamel for lamps such as you wish 
can be obtained from the Columbus Varnish 
Co., Columbus, O. Directions for its use 
will be furnished by the manufacturers. 
RACING DRIVER’S LICENSE 

Kokomo, Ind.—Editor 
Through the Readers’ 
will Motor Age 
questions: 

1—Where will I send to secure race 
driver’s license for the season of 1912? 

2—What is the cost of the license? 

3—Does the license issued to a race 
driver have to be renewed each year? 

4—What age and how much experi- 
ence is required? I am 19 years old and 
have driven in hill-climbing events, but I 
never drove in a road race. 

5—What are the names of some of the 
companies that will have racing teams 
for 1912? 

6—Does the mechanic have 
licensed?—Leland Eikenberry. 

1—Write to the contest board of the 


Motor Age— 
Clearing House, 
answer the following 


to be 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—To the Readers 
of the Clearing House columns: Motor 
Age insists on having bona fide signa- 
tures to all communications published 
In this department. It has been dis- 
covered that the proper signature has 
not been given on many communica- 
tions, and Motor Age will not publish 
such communications, and will take 
steps to hunt down the offenders ef 
this rule if it is violated. 
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American . Automobile Association, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 

2—The license fee for drivers is $2. 

3—It is renewed annually. 

4—It all depends upon the man. 

5—As yet few of the American mak- 
ers have announced their 1912 plans but 
most likely such cars as the National, 
Lozier, Abbott-Detroit, E-M-F, Ohio, and 
Mercer will continue to support racing. 

6—As yet no license is required for a 
mechanic, although the matter was recom- 
mended by the racing drivers at their 
meeting last summer. 


HAS FLOATING HUB WHEEL 

Bradenville, Pa.—Editor Motor Age—It 
seems motor-car makers consider the use 
of rubber indispensable in absorbing the 
sharp road knocks to prevent crystalliza- 
tion and damage of axle and other parts. 
But the cost and inconveniences of the 
rubber tire bar many from the use of the 
motor car as a competitor of the horse, 
and the cry is for something different. The 
sketch, Fig. 2, shows an idea to dispense 
with the rubber tire but retain the rubber. 
The hub is in two parts, the inner part a 
sleeve with a large flange. The rubber is 
put on and pushed up against the flange 
and the hub put on over the rubber. The 
flange A is bolted, screwed on, or rigidly 
fastened onto the sleeve in any suitable 
way. The bolts B are put in and draw 
the flanges up against the hub to a slid- 
ing fit; the bolts fit snugly in holes in 
the flanges, but the holes in the hub are 
several times larger than the bolts to allow | 
for the play of the gum. The bolts also 
transmit the power. 

Has Motor Age any information of such 
a construction being tried and found 
wanting, or why it would not be suitable? 

I would like to know what effect the 
excess of current at high engine speed has 
on the electrical apparatus, also if there 
is any connection between it and magneto 
repairs on high-tension magnetos. There 
can be quite a lot of ignition current 
gotten out of dry cells with good -condi- 
tions. A friend told me of his car using 
up a set of cells in a run of 30 or 40 
miles. A spark plug with asbestos pack- 


ing between all contacts of the porcelain 
and firing bolts, nuts and casings, is. also 
a great saver of current; a neat adjust- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—iIn this depart- 
ment Motor Age answers free of 
charge questions regarding motor 
problems, and Invites the discussion of 
pertinent subjects. Correspondence is 
solicited from subscribers and others. 
All communications must be properly 
signed, and should the writer not wish 
his name to appear, he may use any 
nem de plume desired. 





ment of the vibrator contact is a great 
saver of current; also a timer that 
gives same period of contact at all 
speeds. Dry cells have a certain speed. 
If it is equal to a 20-mile clip, with a four- 
cylinder engine, then there ought to be 
an automatic switch to a second set of 
cells, to give the first a breathing spell, 
another 20 miles and switch back, and if 
a speed of 40 or 50 miles is desired, couple 
up both sets and the speed will be no 
greater on each cell than the 20-mile gait. 
As the cells weaken they can be coupled 
up in multiple and used until dead as a 
door nail. 


I would like to see a discussion of the © 


possibilities of a low-tension magneto with 
a friction drive which could be arranged 
to nearly maintain the required constant 
speed irrespective of the high or low 
engine speed, for the engine of the future 
will be a very flexible affair and be capa- 
ble of very slow speed.—J. Munden. 

No successful arrangements of this sort 
have been devised so far. Excess of cur- 
rent at high engine speed tends to corrode 
contacts of distributer and plugs. Several 
of the dynamo-electric outfits for igni- 
tion or lighting, or both, are regulated 
by a governor which alters the friction 
drive. Among magnetos the K-W magneto 
for ignition and lights is designed to give 
practically constant output with friction 
drive, but the regulation is inherent in 
the design of the magnet-pole pieces and 
winding themtselves rather than in the 
drive. Your idea as to the critical speeds 
of dry cells is rather unusual. It is true, 
however, that allowing the first set to 
recuperate lengthens the life very much. 


SPEEDWAY AND ROAD RECORDS 

Danville, Ill—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House 
will Motor Age please answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1—Compare the performances of the 
Marmon and National cars in the races of 
1910 and 1911 on both speedway and 
road. 

2—Where is the best place for the 
transmission, as a unit with the motor 
or as a unit with the rear axle? Give 
some arguments for and against each. 

3—Have any races been held on the 
Brooklands track this season? 
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4—How large is the Brooklands track? 

5—What car holds the 250-mile speed- 
way record? ’ 

6—What car holds the two hour record? 

—Subscriber. 

1—On the road last year National cars 
started eleven times, winning twice, be- 
ing second once and third twice. The 
Marmon started sixteen times; won twice, 
was second once and third twice. This 
year the National started twenty-two 
times; was first niné times; second three 
and third two. The Marmon started 
eleven times; was first once, second three 
times and third twice. On the speedway 
last year the National made 121 starts; 
was first twenty-three times, second 
twenty-eight and third twenty-four. The 
Marmon started eighty-three times; was 
first twenty-three; second twenty-two and 
third ten. This year the National won 
five firsts, seven seconds and two thirds 
on the speedway and the Marmon won 
one first and one third. 


2—It is generally maintained among 
motor car manufacturers that as long as 
no practical method of assembling the en- 
tire car and transmission plant into one 
unit has been invented the next best sys- 
tem is to separate them into two units. 
Even this has been found impracticable 
in some heavy cars and the usual way of 
carrying the motor and the rear axle 
and gear box as three separate units is 


maintained. It is still a question among . 


authorities on motor ear construction as 
to which is the best place to put the gear- 
set. The mode of making a unit of trans- 
mission and motor is most popular at 
present. At least one case is known 
where a prominent manufacturer, after 
having produced a model with the trans- 
mission the rear axle, removed it on the 
next year’s model. On the other hand, 
there is a great saving of weight in com- 
bining the gearset and rear axle and also 
some saving in power by giving nearly 
a straight line drive in some construc- 
tions. 


3—The Brooklands track is located in 
England and there have been many meets 
held during the year, all of them being 
amateur competitions. 

4—The Brooklands track is 2% miles 
in circumference. 

5—The 250-mile American speedway re- 
cord is 3:17:49, held by Bruce-Brown in 
a Fiat and made during the 500-mile race 


on the Indianapolis speedway May 30, . 


1911. 

6—A. 30-horsepower six-eylindér, Sun- 
beam, an English car, covered 150 miles, 
430 yards in 2 hours on the oklands 
track. In the 500-mile race at Indian- 
apolis Bruce-Brown did 150 miles in a Fiat 
in 2:37:15. 
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OBJECTS TO PAYING FREIGHT 


Kansas Reader Finds Shipping of- Car ° 


Repair Parts Costly 

Burns, Kan.—Editor Motor Age—A pur- 
chaser of a car pays good money for a 
ear to get results. Some cars of every 
manufacture have some mechanical de- 
fects. Suppose the car breaks; the owner 
is deprived of the use of his car, he is 
put to the expense of having the part 
removed and assembled after it is re- 
placed, returning the broken part to the 
factory, paying freight or express both 
ways. Some makes are manufactured far 
from the owner’s home, requiring an ex- 
tension of time to get shipments. This 
being the case, it looks as if a purchaser 
of a standard car should not be burdened 
by having to pay charges of traffic either 
way and should have some show and not 
pay for the manufacturer’s blunders. 1 
have found that some manufacturers have 


~ made good and replaced all defects and 


had their local dealer put them in. It 
seems that if more owners of cars would 
first look at this proposition and find the 
company that will do this and hand it 
some business, it would not be very long 
until the other makers would get in line.— 
W. F. Walter. 


NEW WAY TO START MOTOR 
Mullinville, Kans.—Editor Motor Age— 

I wish to state for the benefit of some 

one who has trouble getting his cold en- 


gine started that I used to have such’ 


trouble, but a cold engine is no bother 
to me now. I made a wooden plug that 
fits fairly snug in the air intake of my 
Schebler carbureter; then I drilled a hole 
through the plug just large enough to slip 
a brass tube and that will fit the acety- 
lene lamp tubing. Then I got a piece of 
rubber tubing long enough to reach from 
the generator to the carbureter. Turn on 
the gas, put the plug in the carbureter and 
run the engine on acetylene for a minute 
or so, until it is warm enough to generate 
gas.— William A. Cope. 
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FIG. 2—DESIGN FOR RUBBER CUSHIONED 
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Service Department Business Factor 


Ford System in Vogue in Greater New York a Model of Its 
Kind—Building Itself Described—System Will Be Discussed 
in Following Issue of Motor Age—Caring for the Owner 





FIG. 1—FORD SERVICE BUILDING IN GREATER NEW YORK 


This building, 265 by 250 feet, has 63,200 square feet of floor space; 100 men are employed 
and spare parts for fifty complete cars are _carried in stock 


Part I—The Plant 


ERVICE, as the term is now applied 

to the motor car business, is a com- 
paratively new and distinct feature. The 
alert manufacturer is fast coming to the 
conclusion that the service department is 
to be a selling factor which cannot be long 
overlooked. To the prospective buyer it 
presents possibilities that he quickly recog- 
nizes, and it is a safe statement that with 
two cars of equal merit and at about the 
same price before him he will lean towards 
the one which has a service plant back 
of it. By a service department is meant 
one which has for its principal object the 
keeping of cars of its factory’s make on 
the road, reducing the cost of operation 
for the owners and lengthening the life 
of the cars. In a plant of this kind the 
workmen are naturally all familiar with 
the car which they handle and repair, and 
this specialization makes for better, 
quicker and more lasting results. All 
three of these factors are appreciated by 
the motoring public. The salesman who 
has a well-organized service plant back of 
him is indeed fortunate, and has an asset 
which his rivals have not. 


Among the most interesting service de- 
partments in Greater New York is that of 
the Ford Motor Co., which faces on Jack- 
son avenue and Honeywell street, Long 
Island City.. While this company has had 
a service station in connection with its 


FIG. 2—CORNER OF FORD SERVICE 
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New York selling office for a number of 
years, as in fact all the prominent makers 
have had, this new building is merely an 
expansion of this part of its business with 
a view to giving its customers quicker and 
better service. 

The location was chosen very wisely, as 
the building is barely 3 miles from the 
sales office on Broadway—a short run for 
a motor car. It is in plain view from the 
Pennsylvania suburban trains, besides 
being on Jackson avenue, the main thor- 
oughfare to .and from the Queensboro 
bridge. While the lot on which the build- 
ing stands measures about 250 by 265 feet, 
only about one-half of it is taken up by 
the new structure, which has been built 
with the idea of additions in view. For 
instance, the walls are much thicker and 
more substantial than need be for a build- 
ing of three stories, and the present roof 
could be easily converted into an addi- 
tional floor at very little expense. The 
point to be gained from this is that the 
company contemplates adding more floors 
as this branch of its business grows. This 
is not an altogether original idea in mod- 
ern factory construction, but is a provision 
which is not always thought of. 

The total available floor space is about 
63,200 square feet and is taken up by the 
three floors and the basement. The walls 
have a thickness of 2 feet and rest on a 
substantial foundation of rock and con- 
crete. Terra cotta brick, hollow tile and 
concrete make a construction which is 
practically proof against fire. An elabo- 
rate sprinkler system with fusible plugs, 
which melt at low temperature, insures an 
immediate shower of water on any portion 
of the plant in which the heat becomes 
excessive. For further protection, fire 
doors are also installed. These features 
make the building as near fireproof as a 
structure of the kind can be made. The 
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FIG. 3—GARAGE FLOOR AND BODY-PAINTING DEPARTMENTS IN FORD BUILDING 
The body-repairing as well as the painting and varnishing is done on the floor of the building, which floor is given over entirely to repair 


work. The garage space here illustrated is on the first floor and immediately in the rear of the salesroom shown in Fig. 10. 


space for 100 Ford care 


basement is used entirely for dead stor- 
age of machines, and it has room for fifty- 
four roadsters and sixty-one touring cars, 
making a total of 115 all told. Over each 
car in this dead storage is placed a suit- 
able cloth cover as protection against dust. 
The touring cars are lined up along the 
center of the floor, while the roadsters and 
torpedos occupy the north side. Access 
can be had to each ear without any 
trouble. At either end of this storage 
room is a wire mesh partition, so that the 
entire stock of cars can be locked up with- 
out excluding persons from the floor. 

A heavy freight elevator makes it easy 
to place a car on any desired floor. It is, 
of course, also used for transporting parts 
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The equipment 


from the shipping department to the main‘° 


floor, and for other miscellaneous heavy 
service. 

The heating plant is in a room at the 
back of the basement and is separated 
from the building proper by fire walls. 
Access to this room can be had only by 
going outside the building and entering 
through a rear door. Low-pressure boilers 
are used for heating the building only. 
No power plant is included, as the elec- 
trical energy for driving the various ma- 
chine tools and for lighting is obtained 
from a heavy feed wire. 

A show room ‘is fitted up in the front 
part of the main floor. This display por- 
tion is plainly and massively, yet artistic- 


There is garage 


ally, finished in oak. The pillars are 
paneled, and the floor tiled. Large show 
windows reach from floor to ceiling, and 
afford a clear view of the cars exhibited 
to all those who pass on either of the two 
streets. 

Back of the show room is the garage, 
or live storage department. Here the cars 
are first received and consigned to the 
proper department for repair. Ample space 
is provided for about 100 cars in this 
room, which measures 75 feet by 175 feet. 
Part of this space is taken up for the 
present for what might be called semi- 
dead storage. The new cars of the lowest 
numbers, that is, those which have been in 


stock the longest, are placed here, and, in 





FIG. 4—CORNER OF THE TOOL AND MACHINE SHOP IN THE FORD SERVICE BUILDING 


in this department is spectally intended for Ford cars and so the repair work can be done more quickly and better. Special stands 
and racks for Ford motors are used. Hvery device has been designed with the 


object of speed in workmanship 
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the event of a sale will be the first to go. 


These cars are protected against dust. 

On the second floor, in front, is the 
office, and, back of this, the stock room. 
Fifteen persons are at present employed 
in this office to handle the accounts, cor- 
respondence, etc., connected with the serv- 
ice end of the Ford business. They have 
exceedingly pleasant quarters in which to 
work, as this room is finished in very much 
the same style as the show room. 

The office and stock room are both ac- 
cessible from the main floor by means of 
a stairway. This latter leads to a small 
compartment between the two, and here 
the customer comes who wants to purchase 
extra parts or accessories. 

The remainder of the floor is taken up 
by the stock room, where bins are innumer- 
able, one bin being used for. each and 
every part which goes into the makeup 
of the car. Here there are complete parts 
for all models which the company has put 
out subsequent to 1904, and it is interest- 
ing to note that there are enough of them 
to completely assemble fifty cars. This 
is true, of course, when the stock is nor- 
mal. Occasionally those unforeseen de- 
mands, which occur in any stock room, 
cause the stock of some articles to get 
low. For good service it is essential to 
meet any demand made on the stock room 
without delay. As is the case with the 
dead storage quarters, this parts storage 
room may be locked separately from any 
other part of the floor by means of the 
wire mesh partitions at either end. 

Back of the stock room is the shipping 
room, so placed on account of its close 
proximity to the elevator. Here all parts 
are received and sent out. 
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FIG. 5—INCLINED RUNWAY PERMITS QUICK WORK UNDER CAR 


All repairing is done on the top floor 
of the building. Here also the painting 
and varnishing and the body work are 
taken care of. The floor is divided up into 
departments, each under its foreman. At 
the eastern end the work on rear axles is 
done, while to the left of this is the front 
axle and gearset department. On the 
south side motors are repaired, body and 
carpenter work are done and machine tool 
work is performed. Each one of these 
last named operations is done in a so- 
called department, though they are not 
partitioned off, with the exception of the 
machine shop department, which is sepa- 
rated from the others by a fire door. Each 





class of work has special benches assigued 
to it, so that from the nature of the repair 
to be made the pull-out boys know exactly 
where to place the part or parts needing 
attention. 

On the north side of this same room 
stand the cars which are in the process of 
repair. Here there is room for about fifty 
ears. At the front end of this line are 
the pulleys for lifting the motors or other 
heavy parts from the machines. In the 
machine shop is a full equipment of the 
latest type of machine tools. Here the 
motors which have just been assembled 
are loosened up. They are first placed on 
the testing block, flooded with oil and run 
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FIG. 6—VIEW OF A CORNER OF STOCK ROOM IN FORD SERVICE BUILDING 


This stock room is on the second floor of the building and contains parts of all Ford models built subsequent to 1904. In it enough parts to: 
build fifty complete cars, are carried in stock. Hach compartment carries a small card, with the factory number of the part and also the 
marcimum and minimum number of such parts that may be carried 
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FIG. T—INCLINE IN REPAIR DEPARTMENT TO SAVE TIME 


continuously for some time under external 
power until the newness has worn off. 
Then the process is reversed, and the gaso- 
line tank, carbureter, radiator, etc., which 
are attached to the testing block, are con- 
nected up to the new motor, and it is made 
to run for several hours under its own 
power. 

Partitioned off from the repair shop 
proper, and located at the western end of 
the floor, is the painting and varnishing 
department. Within a canvas enclosure 
the varnisher works under practically 
dustless conditions. 

One contrivance which is made use of 
in the repair department is worthy of note. 
When access to the bottom of the car is 


necessary, it is run up on a pair of in- 
clined guides, which elevate the front or 
the rear of the machine, as desired. This 
gets around the usual cramped quarters 
for such jobs and makes for quicker and 
better workmanship. 

Another special. feature of the plant is 
the inclined plane outside, at the south 
of the building. A car brought in for 
repair is first taken out and driven up 
this hill, thus allowing the tester to deter- 
mine what the trouble is, since it is on the 
hills that a car usually shows up, its faults. 

The facilities for freight. handling and 
transportation are ample. A spur track of 
the Pennsylvania railroad extends to the 
rear of the building, and back of this is 
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the main line of the Long Island railroad. 
A loading platform extends along the 
switch to the west and a door affords 
access to the main floor from it. There is 
room on this platform for the loading or 
unloading of seven cars at the same time, 
and it is roofed over so that rainy days 
and winter weather will not prevent the 
shipping or unloading of cars or parts. 
In the near future the company is to 
add to this already large structure, run- 
ning it up to some: eight or ten stories. 
Whether the concern is to establish a large 
assembling station to supply the entire 
surrounding territory, or whether it is con- 
templating taking care of its export trade 
from this point, is a matter which is open 
for conjecture. Certain it is that, with 


its force of 100 men in this new plant, 
the company is now greatly aiding the 
Ford owner to appreciate what his car 
should be. 








Touring in 1600 

O those accustomed to travel in high- 

powered motor cars or luxurious Pull- 
mans, E. S. Bates’ new work, ‘‘ Touring 
in 1600,’’ will afford a striking compari- 
son between present and medieval cus- 
toms. In a volume of some 400 pages the 
author has condensed and modernized 
the accounts of seventeenth century 
European tourists. What a vast labor 
this involved will be evident from the 
fact that of the material condensed, the 





FIG. 8—FORD SERVICE LOADING PLATFORM AND PART OF STOCK ROOM 


This loading platform on a spur of the Pennsylvania railroad ig now covered over, as a protection in rainy weather. There is room for 
seven cars at once on the platform. The part of the stock room shows a very convenient rack for radiators, wheels, and fuel tanks. The 
radiators are carried upside down, in which position the regular supporting brackets carry the load 
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FIG. 9—OFFICE AND TIME-KEEPER’S ROOM IN FORD SERVICE BUILDING 
The office is located on the second floor in front and fifteen persons are employed in it. Immediately in rear of it, separated only by an aisle is the 
big stock room, and back of the stock room is the shipping department. A stairway leads from the main floor to the offices 


number of travelers on whose evidence 
the author has drawn first hand, amounts 
to over 230. Some of these accounts were 
in manuscript never having been printed. 
Excerpts from many of these are used, 
some of them appearing for the first time 
in English. These excerpts are refreshing 
in the quaint phraseology and modes of 
thought of the time. 

The matter is arranged under eight 
chapter headings such as Some of the 
Tourists, Guide Books and Guides, Inns, 
On the Road and lastly, what was of as 
much importance then as now, The Purse. 

The chapter on guide books does as 
much to establish the difference between 
the present and past as any other portions 
of the book. Guide books and road 
maps as we know them were non-existent, 
and the general maps were more artistic 
than accurate. It would seem that such 
guide books as there were had little confi- 
dence in themselves for they begin by a 
solemn argument for and against travel- 
ing, bringing up in support of the evidences 
of every one from Cain to Jonah and the 
Prophets. That travel was not to be 
undertaken lightly was evident. Some of 
the preparations considered necessary for 
the journey are enlightening. First among 
requisites was a book of prayer. Next, 
a note-book and pocket sundial and a linen 
overall to put over the clothes when 
going to bed in case the latter is dirty. 
A traveler had need of a faleon’s eye, 
an ass’s ears, a camel’s back, a hog’s 
beily and, if going to Rome, a conscience 
as broad as the king’s highway. You are 
advised to: 

Line your doublet with taffetie as it is 
lice-proof. 

When going by coach, avoid women, 
especially old women; they always want 
the best places. 


At sea, remove your spurs, as sailors 
steal them from the seasick. Keep your 
distance from the latter, as they are cov- 
ered with vermin. 

In an inn bedroom look behind the pic- 
tures to see that they do not conceal 
secret doors or windows. 

Women should not travel at all, and 
married men not much. 

The chapter on inns probably is the 
*most interesting portion. Accommoda- 
tions were even more varied than in our 
day. Some of the inn-keepers were high- 
way robbers, and it is open to question 
whether their descendants are not still in 


business. The experiences of the travel- 
ers run the gauntlet from comedy to 
tragedy and abound with intimate touches 
reminiscent of Sterne’s ‘‘Sentimental 
Journey.’’ 

The European bathing resorts were one 
of the chief goals’ of travel, and that the 
conditions were somewhat free and easy, 
the author proves beyond a doubt. 

The subhead to the book is ‘‘A Study 
in the Development of Travel as a Means 
of Education,’’ but the author’s re 
searches have been carefully hidden and 
the results read like a fascinating novel. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., $10. 





FIG. 10—SHOW ROOM IN FORD SERVICE BUILDING 
This show room occupies the ground floor in the corner of the building. On both sides the 
windows extend from the floor to the ceiling, which is excellent for lighting purposes. The 
floor space is large enough for a display of a complete line of body types 
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ofor Car Repair Shop 








FIG. 1—GEAR-TESTER USED IN PAULMAN’S PIERCE-ARROW SHOP, CHICAGO 


HE practice of running in a motor un- 
der power other than its own, already 
prevails in most of the up-to-date repair- 
shops, and as this operation is being con- 
templated or desired by many repairmen 
and in many shops not equipped for it, the 
illustration shown in Fig. 2 will give an 
idea as to how easy it may be done. This 
photograph was taken in the Peerless shop, 
Chicago, and the equipment consists of 
nothing more than an extra pulley upon 
the shafting which drives the machine 
tools, and a leather belt suitable to com- 
municate between this pulley and the fly- 
wheel of the motor. Almost every repair- 
shop includes among its equipment a mo- 
tor stand of some sort, and if it does not 
one can easily be made for the purpose of 
running in a motor by using two wooden 
horses nailed together by a strip of wood 
at either end. 


It is customary in factories and up-to- 
date shops to run a motor in, as shown in 
the illustration, for several hours before 
trying to run it under its own power. Dur- 
ing the running-in operation the motor and 
all its mechanism are flooded with oil and 


all stiffness worked out of the bearings. 


By running a motor in this way any mis- 
alignment or excessive stiffness in the 
bearings will be indicated by the gener- 
ation of excessive heat in the affected 
parts. Thus any errors of this nature can 
be more readily found and corrected than 
if the motor was running under its own 
power. 

At the left in this illustration is shown 
the automatic compressed air motor and 
pump employed to provide the compressed 
air used about the shop and garage for 
cleaning and inflating tires. This is an 
outfit such as is used in electric cars and 


it is entirely automatic in its operation. 
A certain pressure is always maintained 
in a large storage tank which is located in 
an opposite corner of the shop. When the 
pressure in this tank falls below a certain 
limit the motor of the apparatus is started 
and the pumps put in operation, and when 
the required amount of pressure in the 
tank is reached the motor is automatically 
stopped and the pumping ceases. 


Gear-Testing Device 

In many motor car repairshops the 
usual procedure in fitting new engine 
gears is to assemble the gears into place, 


FIG. 2—SHOWING METHOD OF RUNNING IN 


then start the motors; if the new gear 
or gears do not fit properly and are noisy, 
they are disassembled and others tried 
until a proper fit is obtained. It often 
happens that gears sent from the factory 
are a trifle oversize, sometimes a little 
out of round; and as a result of this and 
the practice of meshing new gears with 
old ones, considerable trouble often is ex- 
perienced in fitting in new gears. 


To facilitate this operation, the fore- 
man of a Chicago repairshop has con- 
structed the device shown in Fig. 1. It 
is a very simple apparatus, which enables 
a workman to readily test a gear for size 
and roundness. The device comprises a 
sheet metal plate P, having a spindle S 
of a required size secured to it. The gear 
is rotatably secured to this spindle as 
shown. To the upper edge of the plate P 
directly above the spindle 8, is pivoted a 
long indicating hand H, having a contact 
block B at its larger end, and an indicat- 
ing point at the other end, which regis- 
ters with graduations on the plate T. 
When in use, and arranged as illustrated, 
the block B normally rests on the face of 
the gear teeth, so that, owing to the long 
leverage of the indicating handle, any 
slight change in the radius between the 
spindle and the face of the teeth as the 
gear is turned, would cause the point of 
the indicating hand to waver and show 
that the gear was out of round. In test- 
ing for size, where an oversized gear 
might cause the indicator hand to register 
with the point O,an undersized gear might 
cause it to register with the point N. 





MOTORS IN PEERLESS SHOP, CHICAGO 
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The Second Panhard-Knight Model 


Smaller Size of Sleeve-Valve Motor Brought Out, with Motor, Clutch and Gearbox Consti- 
tuting a Unit and Carried on Three-Point Suspension—Plate Clutch Has Been Intro- 
duced—Double Expanding Rear Wheel Brakes F itted—New Rear Axle 
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FIG. 1—NEW PANHARD-KNIGHT CHASSIS WITH MOTOR 3.1 BY 5.1 INCHES BORE AND STROKE 


in this chassis the tie rod has for the first time in Panhard history been placed in rear of the awvle and use is made of a unit construction 
for the motor, clutch and gearbow in conjunction with three-point sus-pension. 


OR the 1912 season the Panhard-Levas- 
sor Co. will produce two models with 

the Knight sleeve-valve motor: the four- 
cylinder of 100 by 140, 3.93 by 5.51 inches, 
and a smaller model having four cylinders 
of 80 by 130 millimeters, 3.1 by 5.1 inches. 
This is the most popular size of motor in 
Europe at the present time, and with the 





introduction of this model almost half the 
Panhard output will consist of Knight 
motors. A poppet-valve motor of the same 
bore is already manufactured, but the new 
Knight is not intended to replace this, 
and is indeed an entirely new chassis de- 
parting in many important respects from 
previous Panhard design. The motor, Fig. 
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FIG. 2—NEW PANHARD-KNIGHT REAR AXLE DESIGN 


housing is made up of two bell-shaped sleeves which bolt to the vertically-divided 
The new double ewpanding brakes are seen, also the triangular brace 


r from the torsion tube to the avle housing 


4, has its four cylinders cast in pairs, and 
is on the unit prin¢iple, the motor, clutch 
and gearbox forming a single block with 
three-point suspension. The crankshaft is 
carried on ‘three plain bearings, and the 
chain, instead of being in a separate 
housing at the front of the motor, is now 
removed to the rear. This not only gives 
a much cleaner appearance to the motor, 
but allows of greater clearance under the 
fore part of the power plant and has 
enabled important changes to be made in 
the front axle and the steering gear. As 
on the larger Knight motor, a transverse 
shaft at the front of the motor drives the 
Bosch magneto which is located on the 
left and the water pump WP which is 
placed on the right. 
Change in Lubrication 

An important change has been made in 


the lubrication of the motor; instead of a 


circulating system, the base of the crank- | 
chamber forms an oil sump §, Fig. 3, from 
which the lubricant is drawn by a pump 
working off the eccentric shaft and deliv- 
ered to the three main bearings, then 
through the bored shaft to the connecting 
rod ends. The crankshaft C is not bored 
throughout, but.the oil delivered to the 
central bearing 2 is carried through to 
connecting rod ends for the two middle 
cylinders and the leads from the end bear- 
ings 1 and 3 are through to the outer 
connecting rod ends. This method has 
been adopted in order to avoid the dif- 
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ficulties often met with in forcing a flow 
of oil right through a long crankshaft. 
No pressure indicator is employed, but the 
flow of oil is verified by a glass bulb on 
the top of the crankchamber: as long as 
there is a flow, oil will be maintained in 
the bulb. It may be- noted, in passing, 
that there is a tendency on the part of 
European manufacturers to avoid the use 
of a dashboard manometer in favor of 
some such system as that employed by 
Panhard. On the left-hand side is the 
filler F with a three-way cock A allowing 
of drawing off any excess or completely 
emptying the sump. A fine wire gauze 
filter runs the full length of the motor, 
and in addition there is a filter which is 
located by the designer at the entrance to 
the pump. 

Pump Gives Gasoline Pressure 

Gasoline is maintained under pressure 
on this chassis by means of a pump 
worked off the eccentric shaft. Continued 
use is made of the Krebs carbureter with 
certain changes in order to facilitate in- 
spection; thus the cover of the float cham- 
ber is merely held down by a spring clip, 
instead of being screwed into position, 
and the additional air intake chamber is 
mounted vertically instead of horizon- 
tally, also for ease in dismounting. With 
a pressure feed it is possible to carry the 
whole carbureter higher, thus materially 
enhancing its accessibility, which is a most 
important feature. 

The clutch and gearset are within a 
separate housing independent of the 
erankchamber yet bolted to it in order to 
form one block, the whole unit being at- 
tached to the frame by two hangers about 
level with the rear of the second cylinder, 
and at the rear of the gearbox to a double 
channel-section transverse member. Hith- 
erto Panhard clutches have been either 
cone or multiple-disks; on this model a 
plate clutch is used, the surfaces being 
fiber and steel. The gearbox gives four 
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FIG. 3—IMPROVED LUBRICATION ON THE PANHARD-KNIGHT CHASSIS 


The oil is fed to the three crankshaft bearings, 1, 2 and 3, and from these the oil is led throuy! 
the drilled crankshaft to the four lower connecting rod bearings. The sprocket for silent 
chain drive is seen inside the crankcase and immediately in front of the flywheel 


speeds and reverse with two sliding sets 
of gears operated by a straight-through 
sector and a cam mechanism within the 
gearbox as on some of the firm’s trucks. 
Clutch and gear housing come under the 
footboards, and on the top of the housing 
are two large inspection plates, each one 
held down by a single screw. Final drive 
is by propeller shaft with bevel gearing, 


the shaft being carried in.a torque tube, 


and the tube stayed triangularly from a 
point about one-third from the rear to a 
point under the spring seating, making a 
neat construction. 
Rear Axle Construction 

The rear axle, Fig. 2, 1s also a new 
design, the housing being formed of two 
tapered tubes T bolted to the two halves 
of the vertically divided differential 
housing. The axle is not trussed in any 
way. The abolition of the independent 
gear box has carried with it the disap- 
pearance of the gearbox brake. All brak- 
ing is now done on the rear wheels, there 
being two expanding shoes side by side 
within each drum, one pair being operated 
by pedal and the other by the side lever, 
with connection made by steel ribbons 


which are guided through fiber rollers in 
each case. 
For the first time Panhard has placed 


"the tie rod back of the front axle. The 


changes on the motor have given ample 
clearance at the front, allowing the use 
of an almost straight H-section front axle 
and a straight connecting bar behind 11 
in the same horizontal plane. The steer 
ing column is more inclined than usual or: 
Panhard models, with the casing mounted 
on the frame member in a very accessible 
position for examination and lubrication. 
Suspension. is by semi-elliptics in fronr 
and three-quarter elliptics at the rear, the 
distinctive features being the broad leaves 
employed—almost 2% inches, and the 
method of attaching the rear springs to 
the frame. They are connected to the 
frame members at the forward end of th- 
upper portion of the spring and at the 
center, with a pivoting connection in each 
ease. The wheelbase is -10 feet 9 inches 
and tread 54 inches. : 

The design of the entire chassis is fully 
in keeping with the reputation of this vet- 
eran French concern, which is one of the 
oldest in Europe. 





FIG. 4—PART OF LEFT SIDE AND COMPLETE RIGHT SIDE OF PANHARD-KNIGHT NEW MOTOR 


4é on the previous Knight model a cross re 


im front carries the pu 
neat tubing for the ignition terminals has been 


on one end and the 


roy on the other. The ‘Krebs carbureter is used. 
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Improvements in 1912 Velie 





























OMPLETE inclosure of the valves and 

a self-starter on all models are the 
chief features of the three chassis models 
produced by the Velie Motor Vehicle Co. 
for the season of 1912. There are numer- 
ous other changes and refinements to be 
noted, particularly in the motor, but these 
are more in the nature of niceties of con- 
struction than innovations like the starter. 
The three Velie models are practically 
the same, the only difference, so far as the 
chassis are céncerned, are in the length of 
wheelbase and the size of the wheels. The 


FIG. 1—SIDE VIEW OF 





same motor and the same transmission are 
used on all. The four cylinders have a 
bore of 41% inches and a stroke of 5% 
inches, and are of the L-type, cast in pairs. 
The valves are on the left-hand side of the 
motor, and for the first time are completely 
inclosed in a removable housing. Fig. 4 
shows the motor with one of the covers in 
place and the other removed. The method 
of fastening the valve-cover is novel, .and 
is illustrated in the sectional view, Fig. 7. 
No tools are required, as the loosening of 
the milled lock nut L permits the latch 

















1912 VELIE CHASSIS 

















FIG. 2—RIGHT SIDE OF NEW VELIE MOTOR 


to be turned by the milled knob P, both 
operations being accomplished by the 
fingers. 

The motor base is arranged so that the 
removal of the oil reservoir permits the 
removal of the pistons and connecting rods 
through the bottom without dismantling 
the cylinders. The cooling system of the 
new motor shows changes at several points. 
The water pump is hung on trunnions on 
the motor base, so that lining up the. pump 
and pumpshaft is simplified. The water 
pipes have been increased in size, so as to 
permit thermo-syphon action in case the 
pump goes wrong. All connections to the 
motor have one standard size, and are ex- 
panding lock connections in place of being 
bolted and fitted with gaskets, giving 
greater accessibility and uniformity. The 
radiator has been increased 2 inches in 
height. The Splitdorf magneto, which is 
located at the front, on the left hand-side 
of the motor instead of the rear of the 
mght-hand side, as in this year’s models. 
The magneto, in conjunction with the At- 
water-Kent system of dry cells, forms a 
double ignition system. 

One of the features of the Velie con- 
struction for this year is the design of the 
magneto coupling. In place of the old 
hand coupling for the magneto shaft and 
Atwater Kent distributor, two face plates 
are used, one of which has ten holes in its 
circumference, and the other twelve holes, 
so that sixty variations in magneto timing 
may be obtained by simply changing the 
connection at the coupling. A three-way 
switch permits either the Atwater-Kent 
system or the magneto system to be used— 
or both together. In this case a two-point 
ignition is obtained. 

The lubricating system of the motor is 
practically the same as that used in the 
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Self-Starter and Inclosed Valves Features 



































earlier models, but a sight feed on the dash 
has been added, and the screen for the 
pump in the motor base has been made 
larger. This is illustrated at the bottom of 
the crankease in Fig. 7. The oil pump OP 
in that illustration is driven from the 
pump shaft by the gear G, and at the top 
of its vertical shaft is shown the distribu- 
tor D for the Atwater Kent ignition sys- 
tem. The large breather pipe, which also 
acts as the oil filler, is shown at B in this 
illustration. 

Some of the other motor details which 
show the care in construction, include the 


cast bushings of the valve stem in the 


cylinders, to aid in replacing them, and the 
lagging of the exhaust pipe with asbestos. 
The dry-disk clutch is retained, but the 
clutch surface has been increased somewhat 
and pressed steel front and back plates are 
employed instead of the malleable iron 
found in the earlier models. A new retain- 
ing ring is fitted in the clutch designed to 
permit the removal of the clutch in about 
one-tenth the time required before. The 
clutch pedal levers are compounded, in 
order to reduce the foot pressure required 
to engage or disengage the clutch. The 
design of the new Velie clutch is shown in 
Fig. 6. The selective gearset is located 
umidship, and is carried on a subframe by 
means of four arms, or rather web plates, 
which are cast integral with the lower half 
of the gearset housing. The torsion from 
the floating rear axle is taken up by means 
of a web pressed steel torque rod, instead 
of the ordinary round steel rod usually 
found. 

The brakes operate on the rear wheels, 
Service brakes contracting upon a drum, 
and emergency brakes expanding upon it, 
both brake rods being placed inside the 
frame, instead of outside, as indicated in 
Fig. 3, the object being to give a cleaner 


FIG. 3—PLAN OF VELIE 1912 CHASSIS 


line to the completed car, and to protect 
these parts to a certain extent. The brake 
drums are 2 inches larger than has been 
the custom, being 14 inches in diameter. 
On the 121-inch wheelbase chassis the 
brakes are 17 inches in diameter. Semi- 
elliptic springs form the front suspension 
of the body, while the rear springs are 
three-quarter elliptic and are 6 inches 
longer than formerly. The channel steel 
frame is 4% inches deep and has a double 
drop, the additional drop coming ‘to the 
dash gives deep, straight lines throughout 
the entire length of the body. The 4-inch 





subframe upon which the motor is hung is 


‘3-16 inches in thickness. Timken roller 


bearings are used throughout the rear axle 
gearset and wheels, 

The standard chassis, with 118-inch 
wheelbase and 36 by 4-inch tires, carries 
three bodies, a five-passenger fore-door 
touring body, a torpedo body seating four 
passengers, and a roadster; while the model 
G chassis with 115-inch wheelbase and 34 
by 4-inch tires has a fore-door touring body 
seating five, a racy-type roadster, and a 
doctor’s special. The last-named body is 
really a convertible roadster-coupe, but is 























FIG. 4—VALVE SIDE OF NEW VELIE MOTOR 
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FIG. 5—TWO VELIE BODY STYLES; RACYTYPE ROADSTER AND FORE-DOOR TOURING CAR 


an innovation in closed-car design. In place 
of removing the roadster body, as is cus- 
tomary, and attaching in its place a com- 
plete coupe body, a detachable coupe top 
is furnished. This rests upon the roadster 
seat and is held in place by the top irons 
and dash attachments. A Vesta electric- 
lighting ‘system is supplied in all the tour- 
ing cars. This consists of a large dynamo 
driven by silent chain from the pump shaft 
and charging a 100-ampere hour storage 
battery. The switches and meters for the 
lights are located on the dash. All the 
bodies are aluminum, and the factory prides 
itself upon the upholstering, which is of 
hand-buffed leather, with cushions 8% 
inches in depth. | 

One of the features of the Velie cars for 
1912 is the self-starting device. This 
starter is of the compressed-air type and 
is designed in the Velie factory. The 
starter is of the type in which the air is 
compressed by a double-piston plunger ac- 
tuated by the gas in the motor, the plunger 
being screwed into the cylinder head. In- 
stead of the ball-check valves usually em- 
ployed in this type of air compressor, 
plunger valves are used, by means of which 
it is claimed that about 50 per cent higher 
pressure may be obtained. Compressed air 
for starting and tire inflation is stored in 


a large tank carried under the car body. 
From here the air is admitted to the proper 
cylinder through a distributor on the cam- 
shaft of the motor. 
HUPMOBILE’S BORE AND STROKE 

The new Hupmobile long-stroke motor, 
which is to be the feature of the 32-horse- 


‘ power touring car that has been put on 


the 1912 market, has a bore of 314 inches 
and a stroke of 5% inches instead of 3%- 
inch bore and 54-inch stroke, as stated in 
Motor Age on page 28, issue of December 
14. A typographical error was responsible 
for this statement, which possibly may 
have contused some of the readers of 
Motor Age. The new long-stroke motor 
differs from the 1911 Hupmobile engine in 
point of size only in the stroke, the bore 
being the same in both instances, while 
the stroke in the 
new motor is 2%- 
inches longer. 
There are, in fact, 
few points of sim- 
ilarity between 
the motor of the 
new model and 
that of the im- 
proved 20-horse- 
power motor. The 
new motor has its 
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FIG. 6—DESIGN OF NEW VELIE CLUTCH 





cylinders cast en bloc; the inlet and ex 
haust manifolds are cast integral with the 
cylinders; the plugs over the valve mech 
anism are inclosed, and the plugs over the 
valves are eliminated by a single readily 
removable plate that gives convenient ac- 
cess to all valve chambers at once; a fly. 
wheel circulating splash oiling system is 
employed. The timing gears of the engine 
and magneto are driven by silent Coventry 
chains, instead of meshing directly with 
each other; and the magneto 1s mounted on 
the top of the flywheel housing in a way 
that brings its distributor in a convenient 


' position in front of the dash; a spark contro} 


is provided and both spark and throttle 
levers and a means of regulating the air tv 
the carbureter are arranged in the center 
of the dash. 


OP 


FIG. 7—SECTION THROUGH NEW VELIE MOTOR 
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OTDEVIN Internal Combustion Engine 

—No. 1,010,798, dated Dec. 5, to 
Adolph Potdevin, Brooklyn, N. Y.—As 
illustrated herewith this patent applies to 
an internal combustion engine of the two- 
cycle type, having in combination a pis- 
ton, a cylinder therefor, an explosion 
chamber and an exhaust chamber, the for- 
mer chamber having therein primary: and 
secondary exhaust ports and an inlet port, 
the secondary port communicating with the 
exhaust chamber and the several ports 
being of progressively increasing. areas, 
whereby the piston itself in its outer or 
power stroke first partially opens the prim- 
ary exhaust port, then the gas inlet port, and 
then the secondary exhaust port, all of 
these ports being fully opened when the 
piston reaches the limit of its stroke. 


Carmichael-Schaibley Engine—No. 1,010,- 
583, dated December 5, to Ray. Carmichael 
and William Schaibley, Indianapolis, Ind. 
—This patent pertains to an internal com- 
bustion engine having a fan shaped explo- 
sion chamber, a rock shaft mounted in con- 
nection therewith, a piston extending ra- 
dially from the rockshaft in this chamber, 
with its outer surfaces in engagement with 
the walls of the chamber, means for caus- 
ing explosions in the chamber and means 
extending through the rockshaft and pis- 
ton for supplying lubrication for the en- 
yaging surfaces of the piston and the walls. 

Robinson Transmission Gearing—No. 
1,010,804, dated Dec. 5, to Nathaniel G. 
Robinson, Wolstock, Ia.—This patent per- 
tains to a friction transmission gearing, 
including a drive gear, a driven gear, slid- 
able members adjacent opposite portions of 
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CARMICHAEL-SCHAIBLEY ENGINE 


the gears, belt crank levers adjacent each 
of these members, link connections be- 


tween these levers and the member, a 
journal shaft in each member, a friction 
disk revoluble with each shaft, these disks 
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ROBINSON TRANSMISSION GEARING 


contacting with opposite portions of the 
gears, spring connections between the slid- 
able members for holding the disks nor- 
mally in contact with the gears and means 
under the control of an operator for simul- 
taneously shifting the levers to move the 
slidable members in opposite directions 


29 
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and disengage the disks from the gears. 


Alltree Slide Valve Engine—No. 1,010,- 
566, dated December 5, to Arthur Alltree, 
Manchester, Eng.—This patent covers an 
internal combustion engine comprising a 
stationary working cylinder having inlet 
and exhaust ports, a pair of segmental or 
half-cylindrical slide valves, having ports 
and disposed around th cylinder, and 
means for operating the segmental slide 
valves to bring their ports respectively 
into register with the inlet and exhaust 
ports of the working cylinder. 

Metcalf-Rocheleau Engine—No. 1,010,- 
939, dated December 5, to George A. Met- 
ealf and Louis T. Rocheleau, Woonsocket, 
R. I.—This patent relates to an internal 
combustion engine having in combination 
a cylinder and a piston, the cylinder being 
divided by the piston into an explosion 
chamber and a compression chamber, and 
being provided with a port for the admis- 
sion of explosive mixture to the compres- 
sion chamber, a port for the discharge of 
exhaust gases from the explosion chamber, 
a passage having an inner end opposed to 
the path of the piston, and also having the 
inner end opposite the exhaust port and 
directed towards the longitudinal center 
and inner end of the expiosion chamber 
and located in a plain intermediate, that 
of the inner cylinder and that of the ex- 
haust port; and the piston being provided 
with means for establishing an interrupt- 
ing communication between the explosion 
chamber and the exhaust port and being 
also provided with means for establishing 
communication between the compression 
chamber and the outer end of this passage. 
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FIG. 1—FORE-DOOR TOURING CAR ON MIDLAND MODEL R CHASSIS 


OR the season of 1912 Midland cars 
will appear as three chassis models, 

O, RB and L-3. Both models O and R are 
new models and new designs, while the 
model L-3 is a continuation of this year’s 
model L. The Midland feature of a unit 
power plant suspended at three points is 
continued in the new models, and to this 
are the added features of center control 
and left-hand steer. All three models will 
have a self-starter of Midland design, and 
also will be equipped with a special car- 


ureter. 


The model L chassis has a four-cylinder 
motor, with cylinders of 4% inches bore 
by 5 inches stroke of T-head design, and 
the cylinders cast in pairs. Removable 
water-jacket cover plates and cylinder 
plugs are arranged for, so that access is 
obtained to the inside of the cylinders 
from the top, without the necessity of 


removing them from the crankcase. 


timing gears, which have exceptionally 
wide faces, run in a bath of oil in a sep- 
arate compartment in the front of the 
motor. The magneto and water pump are 
shaft-driven from these gears at the front 
end. The crankshaft and camshafts each 
run in three plain bearings. The cams 
and shafts are integral, being macsined 
from a one-piece forging. The crankshaft 
main bearings have a total length of 10% 
inches and run in nickel babbitt bearings. 
The motor is cooled by circulation of water 
from a centrifugal pump on the side of the 
crankcase and a solid aluminum ball-bear- 
ing fan driven by a flat belt assists radia- 


tion. 


Lubrication of the motor is by a cireu- 
lating constant-level splash system, which 
is self-contained within the lower half of 
the crankcase. The arrangement of the 
unit power plant of the model L is shown 
in Fig. 8. This illustrates the general con- 
struction of the motor, clutch and gearset, 
as well as the third point of suspension, 
with which is combined the universal joint. 
The removable cylinder heads, with the 
waterjacket manifolds, are shown at J, and 


the large valve guides at Jl. The features 
of the splash lubricating system include 
the oil pump OP, and the four splash com- 
partments of the crankease—1 2, 3 and 4— 
separated by the three partitions. The oil 
plugs P are provided for drawing the oil 
from the compartments. 

The Midland carbureter is so designed 
that the gasoline and air openings are 
mechanically connected, in order that the 
proper proportion of gas and air may be 
obtained at all speeds. Adjustment of the 
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Refinements for 1912 


carbureter within limits is provided for by 
means of a small knob on the dash, by 
which the operation may be completed 
from the driver’s seat. The carbureter is 
fitted both with hot-water jacket and a hot- 
air intake. Ignition is accomplished by a 
Splitdorf magneto and storage battery, 
which form a dual system. In forming the 
unit power plant and three-point suspen 
sion the casings of the motor, transmission 
and clutch are bolted together. The unit 
complete is then suspended from the frame 
at two points at either side at the front 
end, and at a single point at the cross 
member at the rear, as shown in Fig. 3. 
Fig. 6 illustrates the two forward points of 
suspension. The letter F is the side of the 
frame, in which is fitted a block. The 
cross member supporting the forward part 
of the power plant has on its either end a 
trunnion which moves forward or backward, 
in order to balance the power plant against 
severe road shock. The arms A and Al 
carry the trunnion support. The rear sus- 
pension is shown in detail in Fig. 8. It is 
a ball-and-socket joint made up of the cup- 
like ends of the power plant and torsion 
tube, which come together over a hollow 
steel ball, T3, held in place by two hemi- 
spherical caps, T2, which bolt to the cross 
member, CF, of the frame. This ball-and- 























FIG. 3—MIDLAND CHASSIS SHOWING UNIT POWER PLANT 
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Self-Starter Feature of Midland Equipment 


socket joint also serves to carry the uni- 
versal joint, V, between the main shaft 
of the gearset and the rear axle propeller 
shaft. The joint is within the steel ball 
and is concentric therewith. It is apparent 
that the power plant unit at its rear end 
is fixed only'’as regards position and that 
the power plant may have almost any 
motion about its rear point as a center. 
The clutch is of the multiple-disk type, 
is incased in the flywheel F, and runs with 
it in the flywheel housing in a bath of oil. 
It is of the three-plate type, the center 
disk D being lined with raybestos, with 
outside disks D1 of steel. A convenient 
single adjustment is supplied, which can 
be operated through the hand hole TC in 
the clutch case K to compensate for wear. 
Bolted to the clutch housing is a three- 
speed selective gearset. All gears are of 
nickel steel and run on Timken roller 
bearings. A small brake operating in con- 
nection with the clutch keeps the gears 
from spinning when released, in order to 
facilitate gear changes. In Fig. 5 the 
horizontal and end sections of the gearset 
are shown to illustrate the method of 
changing gears. Upon the splined main- 
shaft MS the sliding gears S1 and 82 are 
slid to engage with the gears upon the 
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FIG 6—THE MOTOR 

















FIG. 4—MIDLAND 6-60 SPEEDSTER, MODEL O CHASSIS 


countershaft SS for first and second speeds. ~ 


Third speed is direct and is obtained by 
engaging the jaw clutch Z with the shaft 
R in Fig. 8. The gear changes are obtained 
by the arms SR1 and SR2, Fig. 5, on the 
shafts Q and R1 through the yoke Y to the 
gears in the mainshaft MS. 

Drive is taken through a torsion tube T, 
Fig. 8, to the floating rear axle which is 
shown in detail in Fig. 2. The propeller 
shaft PS is carried on ball bearings 1 to 








OF THE MIDLAND, SHOWING FRONT SUSPENSION 





the bevel gear differential in the housing 
H2. The rear axle shafts AS are carried 
on ball bearings 3 and 4 within the housing 
H. Internal expanding brakes Bl and B2 
are on 13-inch drums BD, and are provided 
for service and emergency use. The method 
of attaching the torsion bar TS is shown 
at the left of Fig. 2. It connects to a lug 
in the outer housing T1 of the universal 
joint. 

The Midland model R is of almost the 
same construction as the Model L, except 
that a new oiling system is supplied, and 
there is a slight change in the gearset, al- 
though the principle of operation is the 
same. 

The lubrication of the motor, like that 
of the former one, is of the circulating 
constant-level splash type, which is self- 
contained within the lower half of the 
erankease. It is provided with indicators 
both on the motor-base and on the dash 
to show the feed. The main oil supply is 
carried in the reservoir, which is a part of 
the lower crankease casting, and is cireu- 
lated by a gear pump located at the ‘rear 
end of the crankcase in the flywheel pit. 
This pump draws the oil from the reservoir 
through a strainer and forces it through 
an oil indicator to a 5-16-inch copper tube, 
by which it is carried up into the crank- 
case proper, where it runs in four streams 
through holes into the oil pans. These 
pans are four divisions in the crankcase, 
which not only maintain the oil level, but 
also serve to keep the oil from running to 
either end of the crankease when the car 
is being driven up a grade. Excess oil 
runs back through an overflow hole into the 
reservoir below. The bottom of the con- 
necting rods are milled through. in the 
center to expose a portion of the crank- 
pin to the oil bath, from whence it is dis- 
tributed over the bearings. As an auxil- 
iary to the regular circulating splash sys- 
tem there is provided a vacuum feed oiler, 
containing fresh oil, which keeps supplying 
oil to the crankcase reservoir. The oil 
indicator is simply a cylinder containing a 
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FIG 7—MIDLAND COUPE ON MODEL R CHASSIS 


piston which is connected through a rod to 
a lever on the dash. This lever moves ver- 
tically behind a dial on the dash, and indi- 
“ates the pressure against the bottom side 
of the piston, and thus the pressure in the 
wil system. : 

The ignition system of this model differs 
from that just described in that the mag- 
neto is driven from a separate shaft, and 
in this case is a Mea design with a Con- 
necticut timer and distributor, with switch 
on the steering column. This gives two 
independent systems operating on two sep- 
urate spark plugs over the intake valves. 
The gearset has been changed on the new 
models by a slight rearrangement, so that 
only three gears are carried on the coun- 
tershaft instead of four, as in the model 
l4. The frame of all the Midland cars is 
anique in the arrangement of the rear cross 
member and the method of fastening the 
upper half of the rear springs. The rear 
«ross member is a steel stamping of a very 
aide U-shape, as shown in Fig. 3. There 


are-two of these placed one above and 
one below the side frame members, and 
they project several inches beyond the side 
frame members, leaving room for the in- 
sertion of the upper half of the springs 
between the overlapping ends, where they 
are held in place by U-shaped bolts, as 
shown at F. The model R chassis has a 
wheelbase of 118 inches, and 35 x 4%4-inch 
tires with demountable rims. 

The model O is a six-cylinder model. The 
cylinders have a bore of 4.36 inches and a 
stroke of 5 inches, but in practically every 
other respect the chassis has the same 
specifications as those of the model R. 
Three bodies are fitted to the model L-3 
chassis. These consist of a fore-door five- 
passenger touring body, a four-passenger 
toy tonneau, and a roadster. The model R 
has a fore-door five-passenger touring body, 
shown in Fig. 1, and a three-passenger 
coupe, Fig. 7. Only one body is fitted to 
the model O. This is a two-passenger road- 
ster, illustrated in Fig. 4. The style of 
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bodies in general in the. touring car and 
inclosed type give a straight line effect, 
and all tool and battery boxes and gas 
tanks are carried behind the running board 
splasher, in order to leave the sides of th« 
bodies clean. 

The chief feature of equipment for 1912 
is the installation of a self-starting device 
of Midland design. It is operated by com 
pressed air, which is stored in the tank 
located inside one of the little doors in the 
running board splasher. A pump driven 
by the engine keeps the air in the tank at 
the required pressure. It can be made to 
operate either automatically or by throw 
ing the clutch on the dash. The pump ix 
a four-cylinder V-type pump, with cylin 
ders 1% by 2 inches in size, geared 8 to | 
to the crankshaft. The pump cluteh i- 
located as an automatic release on the 
storage tank to prevent excessive pressure. 
and connections are made for inflating the 
tires from this tank. 


MOTOR CAR LITERATURE 

The Knight Tire and Rubber Co., Can- 
ton, O., has issued an announcement out- 
lining the policy of the company and 
drawing attention to the Knight tires. 

‘*Vuleanizing Simplified,’’ by Vulcan, 
is a booklet, 5 by 8 inches, telling the whys 
and wherefores' of vulcanizing with 
practical illustrations, which the New 
Process Vuleanizer, Toledo, O., has re 
cently issued. 

A conventional folder describing the 
Juno motor trucks for the 1912 season 
has been issued by the Juneau Motor 
Truck Co., Juneau, Wis., formerly known 
as the Brodessor Motor Truck Co. 

Catalog No. 6, from the Decatur Motor 
Car Co., features in detail its Decatur 
Hoosier Limited 14%4-ton truck. Complete 
specifications and several pages of line 
drawings show the various details of the 
truck. 





FIG. 8—SECTION THROUGH THE UNIT POWER PLANT OF THE MODEL L 
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GOOD JERSEY LEGISLATION 


F “oven motorists in New Jersey are inter- - 


ested in legislation that has for its 
principle that motorists from other states 
desiring to tour in New Jersey shall be per- 
mitted to do so for a limited period of 
time without. requiring them to take out 
registration or sign power of attorney, 
when they have been properly registered 
in their own state, provided that state 
extends the same privileges to the motor- 
ists of New Jersey, and they will re- 
member the strenuous efforts that were 
brought forth last year to have the legis- 
lature pass a reciprocity bill and the fact 
that it was defeated in the senate by only 
one vote, the vote being a tie. Through or- 
ganization special efforts are being put 
forth this year to secure such legislation, 
and the principal and largest motor or- 
ganizations of the state have gotten to- 
gether on this subject. A joint committee 
known as the joint legislative committee 
of the motorists of New Jersey has been 
appointed with full power to take charge 
of the proposed legislation this winter ir- 
respective of club affiliations. 
The committee is composed of five rep- 
resentatives from the New Jersey Automo- 


_bile Trade Association, five representatives 


from the Associated Automobile Clubs of 
New Jersey and five representatives from 
the New Jersey Automobile and Motor 
Club. 

ATTACKS MICHIGAN LAW 

The constitutionality of the Michigan 
law which holds the owner of a motor 
car responsible for damage done by his 
machine unless he can prove that the 
car had been stolen from him was at- 
tacked in the federal court in Detroit 
last week in the suit brought by John 
Parrott, of Mt. Clemens, against the Metz- 
ger Motor Car Co., arising out of an acci- 
dent on the Gratiot road some time ago. 
Judge Angell strongly intimated that he 
believed the point well taken but pre- 
ferred to leave the determination of the 
question to a higher court. Accordingly 
he permitted the case to go to the jury, 
which brought in a verdict for $1,843 
against the Metzger company. It is cer- 
tain the case will be appealed. 

Parrott was driving a team from Detroit 
to Mt. Clemens on the Gratiot road when 
a motor car, owned by the Metzger Motor 
Car Co. and driven by one of its employes, 
crashed into the farmer’s cart, overturn- 
ing it, killing one of the horses and in- 
juring Parrott. The company admitted 
ownership of the car and lack of negli- 
gence on the part of Parrott, but denied 
responsibility for the accident -on the 
ground that the driver of the car was 
using it without permission. On this 


theory Attorney Brennan, representing the 
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Metzger company, moved the court to 
direct a verdict of no cause for action, but 
as this was the first time the constitu- 
tionality of such an act had been ques- 
tioned he was unable to find any decisions 
covering the point. 

Judge Angell acknowledged that, in 
overruling the motion, he acted with some 
hesitancy because the motor car seemed 
to be legislated against in this instance. 

‘*The motor car is not like dynamite or 
nitro-glycerin,’’ said the court. ‘‘We 
who live in Detroit are familiar enough 
with it to know that it has no inherent 
quatlities of danger. The same degree of 
responsibility does not attach to the owner 
of a horse and wagon, and it seems unfair 
to place the owner of a motor car in a 
special class.’’ 

In his argument to the court, Attorney 
Brennan said: ‘‘It is class legislation 
when a man, because he has money enough 
to purchase a motor car instead of a horse 
and ‘buggy, is put in a separate class with 
heavier responsibilities. The law of Mich- 
igan which makes a motor car owner re- 
sponsible for damage done by his machine, 
unless he can prove that it was stolen and 
can prove the intent of the thief, puts 
every owner at the mercy of the hoodlums 
of the street who ‘borrow’ good people’s 
machines to go joy riding.’’ 

Judge Spier, of Mt. Clemens, who ap- 
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OWEN MOTOR HAS LONG STROKE 

ONDON, England—Editor Motor Age— 

We note in your attractive journal an 
advertisement of the Austin Automobile 
Co., in which it states that it believes the 
14 by 7-inch engine of its six-cylinder car 
to have the greatest stroke to bore ratio 
and longest stroke motor in any six-cylin- 
der ear in the world. 

We think it will interest the readers of 
Motor Age as well as the Austin company 
to learn that the 60-horsepower six-cylin- 
der Owen, whicr, as is well known, has 
been on the British market for several 
years, possesses the greatest ratio of pis- 





‘ ton-stroke to cylinder-diameter of any 


touring car in any country, namely, 4 
inches diameter by 7 inches stroke.- We 
construct also the Owen 35-horsepower 
four-cylinder car which has the same 
dimensions, while the Owen 15-horsepower 
model is furnished with four cylinders 3 
by 6 inches. For the benefit of those who 
may be unaware of the fact Owen cars 
are of British design, material, and manu- 
facture throughout.—E. H. Owen. 
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peared for the plaintiff, defended the law 
on the ground that the state has power 
to make police regulations for the protec- 
tion of citizens against careless and reck- 
less driving of motor cars. If persons 
sustaining damage were unable to recover 
from the owners of motor cars they would 
be unable to get redress from any source, 
he declared. 


It is understood that the Metzger com- 
pany is determined to take the case to the 
supreme court of the United States if 
necessary. The first appeal will be to 
the circuit court of appeals at Cincinnati. 


TAUGHT A LIGHT LESSON 


M. W. Locke, a Watertown, Mass., 
farmer is now fully convinced that it pays 
to obey the light law passed by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature at the last session, for 
when he appeared in court as complainant 
against Murray Asher of Boston, who was 
charged with reckless driving it was 
hrought out that Locke was also a law- 
breaker. Asher was driving a car one 
night recently and he ran into Locke’s 
team, scattering the produce over the high- 
way, demolishing the wagon and killing 
the horse. Locke was thrown off the seat 
and injured seriously and he still bears the 
marks of the collision. When the case 
came up it was brought out that the 
street lights were not lit and that under 
the law Locke should have had a light on 
his team. So after Asher was convicted 
and fined $100 a complaint was brought 
against Locke under the light law and he 
was convicted and fined $2, the judge let- 
ting him off lightly considering his experi- 
ences. Had he spent 50 cents for a lantern 
he would have been saved all the agony 
of being injured as well as the loss of 
property worth at least $500. Now it is 
doubtful if he can recover damages be- 
cause of his contributory negligence, be- 
ing a lawbreaker himself. It is expected 
that this case will serve as an object lesson 
to the farmers who have been repeatedly 
ignoring the light law since it was passed. 


INDIANAPOLIS INCREASES FEE 


An ordinance has been introduced in the 
Indianapolis city council increasing the an- 
nual license fee on cars, which is now $3 
regardless of the size. The new ordinance 
provides a fee for pleasure vehicles of 
$5 for a capacity of three passengers or 
less; $8 for a pleasure car seating four 
passengers or more; $15 for private or 
public buses; $10 for a truck of 1,000 
pounds capacity or less, and $15 for a 
truck of more than 1,000 pounds capacity. 
There -are about 3,000 motor cars in In- 
dianapolis. The same ordinance proposes - 
to increase the annual license fee of motor 
eyeles from $1 to $2 a year. 
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THE MOTOR ON THE FARM 


Saori use of a heavy motor truck 
is being made on the farms of Mrs. 
George H. Lewis and Alfred G. Lewis near 
Geneva, N. Y. The truck used is a Pierce- 
Arrow with a worm drive, the vehicle 
being of the 5-ton type. The farms com- 
prise 1,050 acres, devoted to the sheep and 
dairy cattle interests. 

‘ Bellwood farms, the property of Mrs. 
George H. Lewis, comprises 350 acres. 
The White Springs farm, the property of 
Alfred G. Lewis, comprises 700 acres. The 
truck is owned jointly by the farms and a 
ledger account is accurately kept of the 
tonnage. 

The purchase of the truck came about 
in the following manner: In the -spring 
of 1911, 80 acres were planted in peas 
for the canning factory at Geneva. The 
viners, or shellers, were located at the 
farm. At the time of harvest it took all 
the farm teams to haul the vines to the 
shellers, and the problem of getting the 
shelled peas, which are put into 60-pound 
baskets, to the factory in the least pos- 
sible time was solved by the use of the 
66-horsepower Pierce-Arrow touring car 
owned by Mr. Lewis. The body of the 
car was removed and a rack holding fifty- 
two 60-pound baskets was built on the 
chassis. The harvest of the peas lasted 
for 15 days. Shelled green peas must get 
to the factory without delay. The tour- 
ing ear solved the problem and the peas 
reached the factory in the best possible 
condition. An accurate account of the 
cost of transporting the peas demon- 
strated that a heavy truck for farm work 
would be a paying investment and a great 
time-saver. 


The 5-ton Pierce-Arrow truck was de- 
livered on September 1, 1911, and the fol- 
lowing classes of freight handled by the 
truck has clearly demonstrated the practi- 
eability and reduced cost of transporta- 
tion: Lumber, cement, sand and gravel, 
brick, cherries, apples, wheat, straw, hay 
and feed of all kinds, manure to the dif- 
ferent fields, cabbage, potatoes, cord wood, 
sheep and cattle to market, coal, bailed 
shavings, milk to down-town dairy. The 
modern farm has a large class of freight 
to handle -and’ the truck is certainly 
adapted for a wide range of usage. The 
truck also has been used for filling silos 
and cutting corn stalks as well as hauling 
harrows on plowed ground, and also for 
plowing. 

From September 1 to date the truck has 
run 1,538 miles, using 376 gallons of gaso- 
line and hauling 1,316,620 pounds of 
freight. It will be seen from this that 4 
miles is the average distance per gallon 
of gasoline. The fuel cost for 1,316,620 





THE CONVERTED TOURING CAR USED ON THE WHITE SPRINGS FARM NEAR GENEVA, 
N. Y., WHICH FIRST PROVED TO MR. LEWIS THE NECESSITY FOR A MOTOR 


TRUCK UPON HIS ESTATE 





PIERCE-ARROW WORM-DRIVE TRUCK USED ON THE WHITE SPRINGS FARM OF ALFRED 


G. LEWIS NEAR GENEVA, N. Y. 
WITH A LOAD OF CABBAGES 


pounds of freight at 12 cents per gallon 
equals $45.12. The following gives the 
total cost of operation for the above 
freight handled from September 1 to De- 
cember 1, 1911: 


eee 1,539 
Gals. gasoline 376@12c.............. $ 45.12 
Time of men handling freight and driver. = 4 
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[Interest on investment @ 6%........ 48.00 

$388.12 


This cost has been materially reduced, 
as a-new man who never had driven a 
motor vehicle had to be taught how to 
operate the truck, and of necessity a good 
deal of time was wasted, as the truck was 
not loaded to full capacity until the man 
became fully competent in its manage- 
ment. 

The truck was put in operation at prac- 
tically the end of the farm season. From 


IN THIS ILLUSTRATION THE TRUCK IS SHOWN 


April until September is the busiest time 
in farming. The truck on these farms 
makes it possible to keep the horses at 
their proper work and does the work of 
at least three teams. It hauls freight at 
much less cost than is possible with 
horses, but a greater factor even than 
this is the great amount of time saved; 
the farm work is better done; the crops 
are put in more promptly, and the harvest 
is much easier handled. In all road work 
to and from Geneva the truck easily does 
the work of five teams. 


BALTIMORE’S GOOD .EXAMPLE 

With the placing into service a motor 
patrol in the western police district last 
week, the horse-drawn patrol in so far 
as the Baltimore police department is con- 
cerned, passed into history. There are now 
eight Locomobile patrol wagons, one in 
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each of the police districts of the city, in 
service, while a Locomobile car is used by 
Marshal Farnan, head of the local depart- 
ment, in attending to his official duties. 
Besides answering calls for prisoners, the 
motor patrols also respond to fire alarms 
in their respective districts and also carry 
ambulance equipment to convey sick and 
injured persons to their homes or hos- 
pitals. They also have superseded the 
black marias or horse-drawn jail vans for 
delivering prisoners who have received jail 
sentences. Announcement has been made 
that the horse-drawn patrols and jail vans 
will be sold at public auction in the near 
future. 
IN NEED OF MOTOR AID 

The selectmen of Reading, Mass., have 
posted a warrant for a special town meet- 
ing to be held December 26 for the pur- 
pose of taking action upon an article 
appropriating $5,500 for motor fire appa- 
ratus comprising a truck and chemical 
combination. This action follows the com- 
plaints received as a result of the delays 
in getting the fire apparatus to five recent 
fires, which were of incendiary origin 
and which resulted in much damage. No 
horses are kept in the fire house and when 
an alarm sounds a messenger is sent to a 
nearby livery stable to get horses. Frank 
G. Nichols, E. C. Hanscomb and O. O. 
Ordway, the fire engineers, had a meeting 
and put the matter up to the selectmen 
and there is no doubt that the money will 
be appropriated, as Wakefield, Melrose, 
Revere and other adjoining towns have 
now installed motor apparatus. 


AGAIN THE TRUCK 


A Sampson motor truck has replaced the 
horses and wagons in the telegraph alarm 
division of the Detroit fire department, 
and is giving very satisfactory service. 
It used to take a team of horses 2 or 3 
days to make the circuit of the fire houses 
when delivering supplies. The motor 
truck makes the rounds in a single day of 
8 hours. 


PLOWS 14 ACRES AN HOUR 

That motor plows can outdistance horse 
plows was again demonstrated at Purdue 
university, October 14, when three Rum- 
ely traction engines hitched to one unit of 
fifty Oliver plows turned over a field of 
stubble at the rate of 1 acre every 4 min- 
utes and 15 seconds. The objects of the 
test were to determine the practicability 
of the traction engine and to find out the 
size of the engine and the number of plows 
that could be used to advantage on the 
average farm. Many combinations, from 
a single-cylinder engine with five plows to 
the monster turnout of three traction en- 
gines with fifty plows, were tested. The 
latter cut a strip nearly 60 feet wide and 
turned over 7 acres every mile it traveled. 

Each of the fifty plows was independent 
of the others,-rising and lowering with the 
surface and adapting itself to the uneven 
ground. The tractors were operated on a 
low-grade kerosene distillate, which is 
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said to cost about 4 cents a gallon. The 
three motors consumed a total of 22 gal- 
lons an hour, making the fuel cost of 
plowing about 6% cents per acre. How- 
ever, the plows were set rather shallow, 
plowing only about 4% to 5 inches deep. 


NEW SAND SPRINKLER 

The Charles Abresch Co., Fourth and 
Poplar streets, Milwaukee, Wis., manu- 
facturing commercial vehicles, bodies, 
tops, ete., has just perfected a new type of 
sand sprinkler for municipal purposes, 
which is being tested by the city of 
Milwaukee. The machine sprinkles 50,000 
square yards of payement in 1. hour 
accomplishing the work of fifteen to 
twenty men with shovels in the same time. 
But one person is required to operate the 
sprinkler. It is claimed that after appli- 
cation of sand by this machine, the most 
dangerous of city streets are safe for any 
kind of traffic. One sprinkler has been 
placed in service in Chicago, two in British 
Columbia and one in New York City. 


HOOSIERS QUIT THE HORSE 

After experiments covering more than a 
year, which have resulted satisfactorily, 
the Indianapolis board of public safety has 
announced a policy of replacing the horse- 
drawn equipment in the fire department 
with motor-drawn equipment as rapidly as 
possible. At first such installations are 
to be largely in the districts having paved 
streets, although experiments are now 
about to be made with such equipment in 
districts where there are some unimproved 
streets. 

Equipment, consisting of a gasoline com- 
bination hose and chemical wagon, has 
been ordered for a new fire engine house 
being erected in Thirty-eighth street, in a 
residence district where there are few 
improved streets. This will be the first 
engine house in the city having no provi- 
sion for horses. 

Before February 1, 1912, it is planned 
to install a motor combination hose and 
chemical wagon in engine house No. 5 in 
Fifteenth street, and to replace the hose 
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wagon at engine Louse No. 20 in Beville 
avenue with motor equipment. It is also 
planned by that date to install motor 





equipment in engine house No, 25 in Irv- 


ington, which now has a horse-drawn hose 
wagon and ladder truck used by the fire 
department. 

The board has asked the city council 
to appropriate $5,500 for the equipment 
for engine house No. 5 and it is likely the 
request will be granted. 


REO ECONOMY 


F. N. Rounsville purchased a light de- 
livery Reo truck on May 1, 1911, and an 
accurate record kept by him for the 6 
months ending October 31, shows that 
during that period he covered 4,553 miles, 
making 3,773 stops. His expenses for gaso- 
line, oil and repairs were $78.86. This is 
an average of 30 miles per day with a 
maintenance outlay of 50 cents per day 
and less than 1% cents per mile. His 
earnings were $900.54, which means that 
his Reo truck not aloné earned its pur- 
chase price of $750 during those first 6 
months, but actually returned him a net 
cash balanch in addition thereto of $150.54, 
which has convinced him thoroughly of the 
utility of the truck. : 


SAVES TIME COLLECTING MAIL 

The first test of motor cars for collect- 
ing the mails was made in Atlanta, Ga., 
under the supervision of DeWitt Pinson, 
formerly of the government service but 
now in the motor car business, and super- 
intendent of Carriers Strong. A Columbia 
ear, furnished by the United Motors At- 
lanta Co. was used, and it made collections 
in just one-third of the time formerly 
taken by a horse and mail wagon. The 
experiment will be continued and it is be- 
lieved the demonstration can be made so 
impressive that the government will see 
its way clear to continue the work with 
motor cars of its own. 

Atlanta is profiting by the example of 
other cities where motor cars have been 
used for the collection of mail, with great 
success. 
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PURDUE STUDENTS TRY OUT MOTOR PLOWS 
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miles in 8 months. 





E PALMA Enters at Indianapolis— 
Ralph de Palma has entered the 500- 
mile race which will be run at Indianapolis 
May 30. He will drive a Mercedes. Mat- 
son in a Fiat and two Stutz cars also have 
been entered. 


Will Help Santa Claus—The Columbus 
Automobile Club, of Columbus, O., has of- 
fered to the Santa Claus Club the use 
of enough cars to distribute Christmas 
presents and dinners to the poor of the 
city. The Santa Claus Club was formed 
for the purpose of looking after the Christ- 
mas joys of the worthy poor. 

Does Not Have to Deliver—Judge Gor- 
ter, in an opinion which he handed down 
in the superior court, held that the Mary- 
land state motor vehicle law does not re- 
quire the commissioner of motor vehicles 
to deliver license tags to the homes of 
owners of cars. The question raised was 
whether the law required the commission- 
er of motor vehicles to deliver the metal 
plates or markers which the law required 
to be attached to motor cars to the own- 
ers’ homes, the complainant in the case 
being William B. Littleton, of Hagers- 

“town, Md. 


Maryland’s Report—In his message to 
the legislature, Governor Crothers, the re- 
tiring chief executive of Maryland, ex- 
plains among other things that within the 
last 3 years there has been issued by 
the state $3,500,000 road bonds, and $250,- 
000 -road and bridge bonds’ out of the 
$5,000,000 good roads loan. With this 























been built, others have been improved, 
streets in the outlying sections of the city 
have been paved and all the tollgates with- 
in the city limits have been abolished. 
Tollgates in other sections of the state 
also have passed into history in conse- 
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the Four Winds 








money many new roads in the state have 





P. W. MULFORD IN WINTON SIX 
Cincinnati driver who won first prize in annual chauffeur’s upkeep contest with 27,8325 
Siaty-four drivers were considered, whose total repair expense 
reached $876.10, averaging $13.69 per car and $1.08 per 1,000 miles. 


quence of purchase by the state with a 
portion of the good roads loan. The gov- 
ernor’s message also shows that $75,000 
was realized within the last year from 
state motor car licenses. 


Maryland Tags Blue—The 1912 motor 
car registration licenses are now being dis- 
tributed to dealers and owners from the 
offices of Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
John E. George. These tags are of en- 
amel with blue lettering of white back- 
grounds. About 10,000 have been ordered 
for distribution this year. Over 8,200 tags 
were distributed during 1911 in Mary- 
land, including Baltimore, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This number repre- 
sents about 7,200 new pleasure motor cars 
for the state of Maryland and the Dis- 
trict during the year. The other 1,000 tags 
were those for dealers. The tags for own- 
ers, as was the case during the present 





year, will be numbered from 1,000 and 
over, while those for the dealers and 
trucks will run from 1 up to 1,000. 


Illinois Tags Ready—Secretary of State 
Rose, of Illinois, started this week send- 
ing out his 1912 license tags, which are 
white figures on a black background. 
whereas the 1911 tags were black on 
white. The receipts for the last 6 months 
of 1911 amounted to $75,000, there having 
been more than 40,000 cars registered in 
the state. 


Milwaukee Club Prospering—The Mil- 
waukee Automobile Club admitted twenty 
new members at its last meeting and has 
applications from twenty-five to thirty 
more persons. The club will start the new 
year with at least 625 members. The club- 
house, which is of the semi-country club 
type, 4 miles from the heart of Milwaukee, 
has been closed for about 2 months while 
repairs and improvements are being made 
and the grounds, now in their primeval 
state, are turned into a garden. The club- 
house is now-on a self-sustaining basis. 


Ohio Road Report—Advance sheets of 
the annual report of James R. Marker, 
state highway commissioner of Ohio, 
shows that during the year ending No- 
vember 15 there were constructed under 
state supervision 60.88 miles of highway. 
Of that amount 32.6 miles was water- 
bound macadam, 8.7 miles bituminous mac- 
adam, a small portion concrete and 19.2 
brick. Commissioner Marker is prepar- 
ing to have about 200 miles of highways 
constructed under his supervision during 
the coming year. The plan now being fol- 
lowed is the intercounty system of high- 
ways which connect the principal county 
seats of the Buckeye State. The roads 
which go to make up this intercounty sys- 
tem will be the ones to receive attention 





ROAD IMPROVEMENT IN KANSAS 
Ellis Commercial Club of Ellis, Kans., interests residents and country folk in making cut 


on Kansas Oity-Denver road 11/2 miles east of Ellis 
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during the coming season. Estimates show 
that there will be about $7,000 of state 
funds to be used in road building in each 
of the eighty-eight counties of the state 
in 1912. 

Tapping Mount Carlton—A movement is 
on foot among Spokane motor enthusiasts 
and good roads boosters to build a 6-mile 
road to the top of Mount Carlton, 35 miles 
from Spokane, which will give Spokane 
easy access to this famous ‘peak. This 
stretch must be built before the scenic 
spot is open to the motoring public. 

Strong Lights Needed—Visiting mem- 
bers of the Automobile Club of Rochester 
are congratulating the Automobile Club of 
Syracuse, N. Y., that this city has not 
passed an ordinance requiring acetylene 
lights on motor cars. After a year’s trial 
the Rochester club has petitioned for a 
repeal of the acetylene ordinance there. 
Rochester motorists attribute most of the 
accidents of the past year to weak lights. 


Burman Going to Cuba—Bob Burman, 
who is this week at Indianapolis trying 
out the new Ohio, is planning an invasion 
of Cuba, where he and his team will com- 
pete in two track meets. Returning from 
Cuba, Burman will go to Daytona, Fla., 
where a meet will be given at which the 
feature will be an attack on all records 
from 1 to 500 miles with the Jumbo Benz, 
the newcomer with the 7% by 9% cylin- 
ders, which will go after the marks up to 
2 miles; the Blitzen Benz, which will try 
for the 5 and 10-mile records, and two 
other Benzes which will try for the long 
distance figures. Joe Matson will accom- 
pany Burman. 

Columbus Club Election—Running as a 
progressive, Charles C. Janes was elected 
president of the Columbus Automobile 
Club, of Columbus, O. ,at the annual: elec- 
tion. The contest for president was a 
warm one between Mr. Janes and Walter 
E. M. Ranchous. Other officers elected 
were: Herbert A. Mason, first vice-presi- 
dent; Hugh K. Lindsay, second vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. W. J. Means, treasurer. The 
new board of governors consists of the 
officers and M. A. Pixley, Louis M. 
Browne and Harvey Cashatt. 


Acquits the Motor Car—The agitation 
being conducted by the Farmers’ Advocate 
of London, Ont., for a tax upon motor cars 
to meet the cost of damage alleged to be 
caused by cars to roads and crops in run- 
ning over country highways is not sup- 
ported by County Engineer Talbot of Mon- 
treal. The county engineer is of the 
opinion that the scheme advised is not 
feasible, and that further the motor tire 
does little or no damage to the average 
country highway. Mr. Talbot states that 
while heavy traffic serves to loosen the 
surface binder and draw it from a mac- 
adam road, a motor tire does absolutely 
no harm to gravel thoroughfares. The 
gravel is rather improved by contact with 
the rubber tires when once it is placed 
in good repair, as the car keeps the road 
free from ruts. Mr. Talbot points out that 
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WASHSTAND FOR GARAGE USE 


‘To save time and labor in a garage W. C. Hosford, of the Boston Y. M. O. A. motor 
school, has designed a washstand. It is a very compact little stand about 6 feet in 


height, 2 a9 wide and 8 feet long. 
apron, pai 


On the roof are carried the rubber boots, rubber 
8, etc.. Just under the roof, as seen in the illustration, the rods stretching 


along are made of bamboo and on each end is an electric light socket so they may be 


attached. anywhere and then the lights hooked on. 


The reel at one end carries the 


hose, and above it hangs a rope with pulleys so that they may be attached to a car. 
With one hand the big vehicle is drawn forward or backward, the hooks being covered 


with rubber so as not to mar the vehicle. 
frame is a metal sink for sponges and clothes. 


The larger of the attachments on the 
The smaller one has a wire netting 


within it and the wringer allows the quick drying of the clothes and dropping them 


into the dry compartment. 


The electric light stand with three bulbs occupies the 


space between the reel and the washstand, and there is also a crockery jar for soaps 


and a place for cans of oil 


the real damage to country roads is caused 
by heavily-loaded wagons, the thorough- 
fares in the vicinity of saw mills espe- 


cially being torn up and deeply rutted in 
every instance. 


Couldn’t Get Hemery—tThe J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Co., of Racine, Wis., 
has failed in its negotiations with Victor 
Hemery to make him head of the racing 
team to succeed the late Lewis P. Strang. 
Hemery declined the position because he 
cannot learn English and rather than turn 
its entire racing department French, the 
Case company dropped its negotiations. 


Road Help Expected—While the details 
of the Canadian government’s policy fore- 
shadowed in the speech from the throne 
respecting assistance to the good roads 
movement have not been determined, the 
general idea is that the grants should 
apply to main or trunk highways. They 
will be made contingent upon action to be 
taken by the provinces. 
bill shortly will be brought down making 
provision that in cases where the prov- 
incial governments initiate work upon 
trunk highways, conforming to a certain 
standard, the governor-in-council may con- 
tribute substantially to such undertakings. 
It is believed that this policy will operate 
to a material improvement in the country 
roads. The federal part of the work would 


‘be carried on under direction of the public 


works department. Details of the bill re- 
specting the assistance to agriculture have 


It is probable a 


not yet been concluded, but it will work 
out in the form of substantial subsidies 
to the provinces. 


Lose Interest in Speedway Plan—The 
movement to build a motor speedway on 
the Kentucky side of the Ohio river seems 
to have fallen by the wayside-so far as 
Cincinnati capital is concerned, although 
half of the stock for such an undertaking 
has been subscribed and it has been con- 
fidently anticipated that such an under- 
taking eventually would be a reality on 
account of-the great interest evinced when 
the idea was first broached. Now they 
are talking of a speedway on the Ohio 
side of the river. 


Passing of the Turnpike—At the annual 
meeting of the Maryland State Turnpike 
Association held in Hagerstown, Secretary 
Wareham reported that during the year six 
turnpikes, owners of which were members 
of the state association, had been acquired 
by the state of Maryland. These pikes 
represent 112 miles. The pike mileage of 
the companies in the association before 
the six pikes mentioned were sold was 
284 miles. Five years ago it was 728 miles. 
President Arthur L. Towson, of the asso- 
ciation, said that the companies either 
would have to charge more toll or else 
fail in meeting the demands being made 
by the traveling public. He declared that 
motorists demanded that turnpikes be 
equal to the best European government- 
controlled roads. cee 
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Electric Motor - Testing Equipment 


A 90-HORSEPOWER DIEHL-EQUIPPED TESTING LABORATORY IN A CARBURETER FACTORY 


ITH the old truism in mind that pre- 

vention is better than cure, gasoline 
engine manufacturers have awakened to 
the need of thoroughly testing their prod- 
uct under all conditions, as a prevention 
of possible trouble, which may later on 
be hard to remedy. Not that makers have 
altogether neglected to take these precau- 
tions, but many give their engines too 
short a run under full-load conditions. As 
there are so many new models carrying 
different engine ratings developed each 
year, and so large an increase in annual 
output, it seems impossible to make a 
scientific test of each engine and car, but 
it is essential that each separate motor be 
given a thorough test, equal to a long road 
test run. 


An absorption brake test is essential for 
the engine alone, when a new design is 
tested and for different valve settings, or 
any modification that may effect its opera- 
tion. 

The Diehl laboratory electric dynamo- 
meter with push button control is designed 
to enable the operator to sit comfortably 
in a position near the carbureter and carry 
out with exactness a complete test from 
0 to full load and speed, of an engine de- 
veloping 90 to 100 horsepower, at the same 
time watching closely every important 
part of the machine under its normal work- 
ing conditions. It is made by the Diehl 
Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, N. J. 

The Diehl dynamometer consists of a 
specially-wound variable speed dynamo 





DIEHL STANDARD 90-HORSEPOWER MOTOR-TESTING EQUIPMENT 


‘ 


whose steel frame swings very delicately 
in ball bearings, so recording the slightest 
loss on the torque arm scales. The bear- 
ings are in turn mounted on a cast iron 
base plate, making it self-contained and 
ready to fix in any position in the test 
room without adjustments. 

Two sizes of dynamometer practically 
cover the majority of standard motor car 
engines, one known as type K 10, absorbs 
60 to 90 horsepower at any speed from 
500 to 2,000 revolutions per minute; and a 
smaller machine, known as K 9, made to 
absorb 50 to 75 horsepower at any speed 
from 1,200 to 2,500 revolutions per minute. 

Both engine and dynamometer are 
munted on large cast iron T-slotted base 
and connected to each other by a universal 
joint. Placed in a convenient position 
near the carbureter is a master control 
panel, having mounted upon it a series of 
push buttons and a speed regulating rheo- 
stat, and connected by flexible cable to a 
control switchboard, which may be fixed 
in a permanent position. 

The latter carries the voltmeters and 
ammeters, the readings on which merely 
show whether or not the dynamometer is 
being worked within its limits or over- 
loaded, also the necessary protecting de- 
vices and switches. 


Mounted on top of the dynamometer 
bearing is a belt-driven tachometer, while 
directly in front of the operator is a port- 
able speedometer. 


The operation is as follows: Button 
No. 1 starts the dynamometer as a motor, 
which eliminates cranking the engine, and 
as soon as the engine is running under its 
own power, the pressing of another button 
converts it into a dynamometer, and the 
remaining push buttons are used for vary- 
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DIEHL FUEL-MEASURING APPARATUS 


ing the load from 0 to 100 horsepower in 
steps of less than 1 horsepower. When 
the load is thrown on the engine by in- 
serting resistance, across the dynamometer 
terminals, the swinging frame tends to 
rotate, and transmits through a torque arm 
to a combination spring balance and plat- 
form scale, the actual pounds pull due to 
the difference in torque between the fields 
and the armature. 

This scale balance is within sight of the 
operator and with a simple setting of the 
slide rule the actual brake horsepower at 
the engine shaft is available. The car- 
buretor’ and spark may be adjusted at will 
and accurate results shown immemdiately 
for each setting. 


In fuel economy tests, the gasoline is 
measured by a special weighing apparatus. 
A tank, connected to the carbureter sup- 
ply pipe by flexible rubber tubing, rests 
on a sensitive platform scale, whose beam 
is graduated in pounds and tenths. Read- 
ings are taken by measuring the time for 
a definite number of pounds to be con- 
sumed in a@ definite tims, instead of 
measuring the quantity of fuel consumed 
in any given time; the former method 
requiring less attention by the oper- 
ator, and being facilitated by an elec- 
trically operated stop watch. The scales 
are wired to a battery in such a way that 
a point on the scale beams dips into a cup 
of mereury when the scale beam falls, 
thus closing a circuit which rings a bell 
and stops an electrically operated stop 
watch. 

The Diehl Mfg. Co. also has developed a 
chassis testing outfit on which a complete 
car may be tested by providing the neces- 
sary load on the rear axle. The complete 
chassis is fixed in a rigid position on the 


test floor and the back axle is provided. 


with a pair of chain sprockets instead of 
ordinary running wheels. These sprockets 
drive through silent chains, a load-absorb- 
ing dynamo mounted on cast iron base 
plate, fitted with adjusting screws so that 
the tension may be equalized on both 
chains, thus insuring the proper operation 
of differential gear. 

Fixed in a convenient position is an 
electric speedometer, showing revolutions 
of the back axle, also a portable electric 
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wattmeter calibrated to read horsepower. 
A portable panel carries these two instru- 
ments, also a series of switches with which 
the operator may start his engine and con- 
trol the load anad speed within its de- 
signed limits, all of which may be ac- 
complished from the driver’s seat if de 
sirable. The speedometer may also be 
calibrated in miles per hour. 

These tests would be made in place of 
the usual road test and would extend over 


a period of, say, 4 or 5 hours at different © 


speeds. As electrical measurements are 
made and recorded, the actual horsepower 
is not accurate, on account of varying 
efficiency of the dynamo, but it is quite 
close enough for running conditions. 


In conducting a test the motor under 
test is coupled directly to the testing 
outfit and operated at any desired speed 
within its range, the dynamometer then 
acting as a generator and delivering cur- 
rent at a voltage which may be regulated 
by means of a field rheostat. The gen- 
erator while at rest is adjusted by means 
of weights on one of the balance arms 
until the scale arm assumes a horizontal 
position. When running, the torque ex- 
erted by the armature causes the field 
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frame to tend to rotate. By adjusting 
‘tthe scale at the end of the balance 
lever, the torque is easily measured and 
the horsepower developed is ascertained 
by the following formula: 

2D X 3.14 X W X B 
H. P. = 





33000 

where D is the distance in feet from the 
center of the machine to the center of 
the scale, W is the weight in pounds and 
R is the speed in revolutions per minute. 
With a given radius D, a horsepower 
curve can be constructed from which the 
exact figure can be read at a glance. No 
electrical measurements are required, as 
all the internal losses in the dynamo- 
meter tend to produce torque, and, to- 
gether with the load, are recorded simul- 
taneously on the spring balance. 

For testing gear transmissions the 
operation is exactly the reverse of that 
of testing an engine. The machine is 
coupled direct to the shaft of the gear 
mechanism and run as a motor, a prony 
brake being fitted to the opposite end of 
the gear transmission shaft. 


The chart shown is a reproduction of 
a test sheet of a motor under test. 
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2 pence Changes—Henry Goodman, 
eastern traveling salesman for the 
Flanders Mfg. Co., has resigned and ac- 
cepted a position with the Grinnell Electric 
Car Co., of Detroit, as general sales man- 
ager. 


More Space Needed—The Start-Lite Co., 
of Chicago, has trebled its space to take 
care of the volume of business which has 
been brought to it through the presenta- 


tion of the Start-Lite lighter to the motor- - 


ing public. 


Steinbock Quits United Motors—H. E. 
Steinbock has severed his connections with 
the engineering department of the United 
States Motor Co. It is understood that 
Mr. Steinbock is now designing a new 
car which he expects to place upon the 
market in the early spring with the aid 
of Westchester capitalists, who, it is said, 
are back of this new venture. 


Banquet Given Tradesman—William P. 
Berrien, a prominent figure in the Phila- 
delphia trade circles, was tendered a 
unique farewell dinner in the green room 
of the Bellevue-Stratford December 17 by 
several of his colleagues in the trade, 
prior to his departure for Pittsburgh, 
where he will engage in business. The 
by-play consisted of Mr. Berrien being 
ushered into a darkened room and being 
subjected to a mimic ‘‘execution,’’ his 
‘‘offense’’ consisting of being late for the 
function. 


Entertains Overland Agents—All In- 
diana agents for the Overland, numbering 
nearly 100, were entertained by the Fisher- 
Gibson company at that concern’s sales 
rooms in Indianapolis on December 12. 
The Fisher-Gibson company is the dis- 
tributor of the. Overland for Indiana. 
One of the features of the meeting was 
a dinner served in the sales rooms. Among 
those present were John N. Willys, presi- 
dent of the Willys-Overland Co., and other 
representatives of the Overland factory. 
A theater party was given for the visitors 
during the afternoon. 


Weston-Mott ae ree impor- 
tant changes in both the executive pro- 
ductive departments have been made re- 
cently by the Weston-Mott Co., of Flint, 
Mich., manufacturer of standard hubs, 
rims and axles. H. H. Bassett, factory 
manager, has been promoted to general 
manager. W. T. Walker, who was general 
sales manager, now becomes assistant man- 
ager. M. J. Mallory, who has been assist- 
ant treasurer of the company, will now fill 
both the places of treasurer and secretary. 
Two assistant factory managers, C. H. 
Clement and W. W. Clark, Jr., have been 
advanced to factory managers, Mr. Clem- 
ent being manager of factories 1, 2 and 3, 
and Mr. Clark of 4,5 and 6. The company 
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has enlarged its shop forces from 1,000 to 
1,500 men. Many of these men are now 
working overtime. The Weston-Mott com- 
pany’s advanced product is a pressed steel 
full floating rear axle, which does not re- 
quire truss rods even for the heaviest cars. 

Oakland Adds to Plant—An accompany- 
ing illustration shows the plant of the 
Oakland Motor Car Co., at Pontiac, Mich., 
showing recent additions. At present the 
Oakland plant has 15 acres of floor space 
in the eight buildings and 1,200 men are 
employed this season. The total output 
for the 1912 season will amount to 6,000 
cars. 


Another Office for Flanders—Walter E. 
Flanders has assumed the presidency of 
the Flanders Mfg. Co., of Pontiac, suc- 
ceeding Robert M. Brownson, who also 
was general manager until he gave way, 
recently, to Don C. McCord. The Flan- 
ders company manufactures the Flanders 
electric, the Flanders: motor cycle and 
also makes gears, forgings and castings 
for the trade. 


Four R. C. H. Models—R. C. Hupp has 
announced four self-starting models of 
the new R-C-H ear, including a five-pas- 
senger touring car, a two-passenger road- 
ster, a touring roadster and a colonial 
coupe. All are equipped with dual igni- 
tion, demountable and quick detachable 
rims, 32 by 34-inch tires, gas tank, extra 
rim, top, side curtains and all the rest. 


Evans Lozier’s Advertising Manager— 
The position of advertising manager of the 
Lozier Motor Co. will be filled by James 
M. Evans, the vacancy having been cre- 
ated by the appointment of C. A, Emise 
as sales manager to succeed F. C. Chand- 
ler, who has been appointed as general 
manager of the Lozier Motor Co. Mr. 
Evans’ first motor car experience was 
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with the E-M-F Co.; prior to this he was 
connected with one of the Jarge advertis- 
ing agencies. He took up the duties of his 
new position last week, with headquarters 
at the Detroit offices of the Lozier Motor 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


U. 8. Motor Stock Advances—There has 
been a marked advance in United States 
motor stock on the Detroit exchange the 
past few days. Common has jumped from 
13 to 20 and preferred from 55 to 62, and 
is likely to go still higher. 

Explains ‘‘Farewell Car’’—R. E. Olds, 
designer of the Reo the Fifth, explains 
the expression ‘‘My Farewell Car’’ by 
stating he means he considers it his great- 
est achievement, not that he contemplates 
retiring from the engineering field. 

Another New Society—The Automobile 
Designing Engineers’ Society of Detroit 
has been organized ‘‘to promote the art 
of designing motor car motors, motor 
cars, tools and social life among the mem- 
bers.’’ Regular meetings will be held, to 
be devoted largely’ to lectures on de- 
signing. 


May Build at Muncie—lIt is unofficially 
announced. that T. W. Warner, president 
and general manager of the Warner Mfg. 
Co., of Toledo, will build a new plant 
at Muncie, Ind., to be known as the 
Warner Auto Parts Co. President Warner — 
refuses to commit himself at this time on 
the proposition. 

New Diamond Stations—The wette of 
extending facilities for Diamond tire serv- 
ice is still going on, four new Diamond 
service stations having been recently 
opened—three in the south and one in the 
middle west. These new stores are located 
at 1316-18 Grand avenue, Kansas City; 
910 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn.; 229 
North Tryon street, Charlotte, N. C.; 427 
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South Twentieth street, Birmingham, Ala. 
In Kansas City Diamond tires were for- 
merly represented by the Gustin-Bacon 
Mfg. Co. under an agency agreement, 
which by mutual agreement was discon- 
tinued November 30. 


Ford a Bank Director—Henry Ford, 
president of the Ford Motor Co., has been 
elected a director of the Detroit Trust 
Co., to fill the vacancy caused by the 
recent death of Elisha H. Flynn. James 
Couzens, of the Ford company, is a mem- 
ber of the same directorate. 


Miller Doubling Capital—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Miller 
Rubber Co., of Akron, O., steps were taken 
to double the capital stock of the corpora- 
tion, which now is $500,000. It is planned 
to erect a number of new buildings to 
take care of the increased tire production. 


Another Rubber Plant—Another rubber 
factory is soon to start operations at Bar- 
berton, O. The old factory building for- 
merly used by the Carrara Paint Co. has 
been sold to Adam Duncan, of Akron, O., 
and will be turned into a reclaiming plant. 
Six reclaiming machines will be installed. 


Berne Nadall With Cino—Berne Nadall 
has become sales manager for Haberer & 
Co., of Cincinnati, and will look after 
Cino interests from now on. Mr. Nadall 
resigns from the staff of the Findeisen & 
Kropf Mfg. Co., of Chicago, maker of the 
Rayfield carbureter, with which he has 
been connected for a couple of seasons. 

New Lozier Truck Reported—lIt is re- 
ported that the Lozier Motor Co. is pre- 
paring. to put a high-power truck on the 
market in the near future, and may have 
it ready for exhibition at, the Detroit show 
along with several other cars. The com- 
pany’s engineering department has given 
the truck question a good deal of careful 
study: and several new ideas will be in- 
corporated in thé forthcoming truck, it is 
understood. 


Change in Firestone Cushion—The Fire- 
stone special electric tire has been im- 
proved. This has been accomplished, first, 
by giving it a doubleor dual tread, 
and, second, by adding internal cavities 
at frequent intervals in the base, directly 
under the tread, where the full cushion 
effect may be secured. No change has 
been made in the quality of rubber. To 
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obviate creeping and insure a firm fasten- 
ing on the wheel at all times, the side- 
wire method of attachment is used. This 
tire is known in the Firestone line as the 
side-wire cushion electric. 


Plans New Building—The Lauth-Juer- 
gens Motor Car Co. has completed plans 
for a new building 250 by 60 feet, which 
is to be used for assembling and body- 
building departments of its factory. An- 
other large building will be erected in 
the spring which will make five buildings 
for truck manufacture. 


Speedwell Truck Convention—The first 
annual Speedwell iruck convention, just 
held at the factory at Dayton, O., was a 
success from every standpoint. The agents 
received much valuable information from 
R. Harry Croniger, who has charge of 
the truck end of the Speedwell business. 
The burden of his instruction was: First, 
in showing truck prospects how methods of 
handling goods may be readjusted, and, 
second, demonstrating the economy of the 
truck and then giving a Ttonservative and 
liberal estimate of the probable operating 


costs, and if trucks are installed to co-op- © 


erate in educating drivers and mechanics 
to give the trucks the sort of attention 
and consideration which will produce 


greatest efficiency. All officers of the 
Speedwell company addressed the agents, 
while in open meeting every agent was 
afforded an opportunity of presenting his 
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own pet ideas. During the convention the 
agents were entertained with a theater 
party and dinner at the Dayton Automo- 
bile Country Club, at which Mayor Burk- 
hart was present. 


Returns to Remy Service—J. L. Elwood 
has affiliated with the service department 
of the Remy Electric Co. at the factory at 
Anderson, Ind. Mr. Elwood was lately 
engineer of the Samuel L. Moore Sons Co., 
of New York city and Elizabeth, N. J. He 
formerly was assistant superintendent of 
production at the Remy plant. 


Hardy Makes a Change—A. B. C. Hardy 
has resigned as general manager of the 
Marquette Motor Co. and severed his con- 
nection with the General Motors Co. to 
become general manager of the Little Mo- 
tor Car Co., of Flint, Mich. Mr. Hardy 
is no stranger, in Flint, being connected 
with the vehicle industry there before 
taking up the manufacture of motor cars. 


Car for Railroad Men—Hamilton Car- 
hartt, of the Carhartt Corporation, has 
presented the Railroad Men’s Home at 
Highland Park, near Chicago, with a 
$2,500 motor car and a portable steel 
garage, as a Christmas gift. The car will 
be used to give disabled inmates outings 
in the summer time. Mr. Carhartt some 
time ago gave $100,000 for a new building 
for the home. 


Marine Windows Alco Feature—Marine 
windows, one of the features of the 1912 
Alco limousine, serve both an artistic and 
practical purpose. They enable the driver 
to get an unobstructed view to the rear. 
The beauty lies in relieving the monotony 
of lines of the car. These two windows 
are in the corners and are in addition to 
the large window in the center. They 
are draped with curtains to match the 
upholstery and carpet of the closed cars. 


M. and A. M. Schedule—The Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers has issued the 
following schedule of meetings to be held 
in New York during the show season: 
Meeting of executive committee, 10 a. m., 
January 9; meeting of board of directors, 
11 a. m., January 9; meeting of banquet 
committee following board meeting; ninth 
annual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
10:30 a. m., January 10; fourth annual 
banquet at Waldorf-Astoria, 7 p. m., Jan- 
uary 11. 
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ONTREAL—The Pope-Hartford Motor 
Car Co. of Canada will handle the 
Pope in Montreal. 

Montreal—The Motor Import Co. of 
Canada, Limited, will handle the Hup- 
mobile in Montreal. 

New York—A. S. Lascelles & Co. have 
contracted with the Lauth-Juergens Motor 
Car Co. for the sale of its trucks in Aus- 
tralia. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Truffault Hart- 

ford Co. has opened a branch in this city 
at 1524 Grand avenue. Henry Romer is 
in charge. 
_ Louisville, Ky.—The Kentucky Automo- 
bile Co. has taken the agency for the 
Standard electric, which is made at Jack- 
son, Mich. This concern is also the agent 
for the Cadillac car. 

Fond du Lac, Wis.—W. C. Reinig was 
elected president of the Crescent Motor 
Co. at the annual meeting. H. S. Wilson 
is secretary and treasurer. The company 
is building a large addition. 

Indianapolis, Ind—W. W. ‘Bond, for 
some time city sales manger for the 
Brewer Auto Co. in Indianapolis, has re- 
signed and will handle the agency for the 
Woten electric rectifier in Cook county, 
lll. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Autrey R. Bunting, 
formerly associated with the tire business, 
is a recent addition to the sales depart- 


ment of the Longstreth Motor Car Co., 257- 


259 North Broad street, handling the Alco 
line of pleasure cars and trucks. 


Boston, Mass.—The Linscott Supply Co. 
has taken possession of its new quarters at 
161 Columbus avenue, having moved from 
Hanover street. The company was started 
several years ago by J. M. Linscott, now 
agent for the Reo in Boston. 


Denver, Colo.—The Western Marion Mo- 
tor Co., which handles the Abbott-Detroit 
and the Marion for this territory, will 
begin the new year with its name as the 
Western Motor Car Co. This firm was 
also recently made the agent for the Amer- 
ican self-starting device. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The National Brake 
and Electric Co., of Milwaukee, a unit of 
the Westinghouse interests, has increased 
its capital stock from $1,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000. The company manufactures a num- 
ber of compressed air and electrical de- 
vices and equipment for garages. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Curtis Auto Co., 
Milwaukee, state agent for the Reo, has 
appointed sub-agencies as follows: W. G. 
Arnold, Kenosha; Hagen & Van Aken, 
Manitowoc; William Albrecht, Jr., Wau- 
sau; John Binsfield, Chilton; E. H. Rum- 
mele, Sheboygan; E. F. Cooper, Fond du 
Lac; G. F. Beedle, Beloit; D. G. Meyer, 
Green Bay; Juneau Auto Co., Juneau; 
Marvel Motor Works, Kewaunee; Thomas 
Salverson, Waupaca; Johnson & Campbell, 
Menomonie Falls; J. A. Werachowski & 
Co., Arnott; Evansville Garage Oo., 
Evansville; Ebert & Kuester, Clintonville; 
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Roach-Reynard Auto Co., Watertown; W. 
H. Stewart, Delavan; F. S. Hoaglin Auto 
Co., Oshkosh. 


Des Moines, Ia.—The Brown-Corley- 
Ellis Co. has taken the Des Moines agency 
for the R. C. H. 

Springfield, Mass.—C. J. Clark and J. M. 
Greenlees have opened an agency here for 
the sale of Krit cars. 

Toronto—The McLaughlin Carriage Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, will handle the Fiat. It 


also is handling the Rauch & ‘Lang © 


electric. 


Duluth, Minn.—The Mutual Auto Co. 
has contracted for the Lauth-Juergens line 
of trucks for northern Minnesota for the 
year 1912. 


Madison, Wis.—Meier. Brothers have 
purchased a site at Butler and East Wil- 
son street and will erect a modern garage 
in the spring. Temporary quarters are at 
211 East Main street. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—T. A. Brinn has joined 
the new Beaver organization under Gen- 
eral Manager Lewis, as head of the motor 
assembly department, resigning from a 
similar position with the Wisconsin Motor 
Mfg. Co. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville Automo- 
bile Co. has moved from its old quarters 
at 928 South Third avenue and hereafter 
the Hupmobile and Hupp-Yeats electric 
will be displayed by this concern at Third 
avenue and Breckinridge street. 


Omaha, Neb.—T. V. Graves, of Chicago, 
has come to Omaha to take charge of the 
Goodyear tire branch. He has temporary 
quarters with the Powell Supply Co., which 
sold these tires previously. The company 
expects to move into a new building, now 
in course of construction, at 2212 Farnam 
street, in a short time. 


Cincinnati, O.—The United States Tire 
Co. has appointed Robert P. Motte as 
resident manager of the Cincinnati branch, 
replacing Ira J. Cooper, now the head of 
the Ira J. Cooper Co. By January 15 the 
United States Tire Co. expects to occupy 
its own building now under construction 
at Twelfth and Race streets. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Auto Starter Co. 
has been incorporated here by J. D. Bab- 
cock, Oscar F. Fischedick and James T. 
Drought to manufacture a self-starter to 
be known as the E-Z. Babcock and 
Fischedick are principal owners of the 
Auto Supply Co., 127 Second street, Mil- 
waukee, which concern will act as dis- 
tributor for the Auto Starter Co. The 
E-Z starter is a simplification of self-start- 
ers based on the principle of forcing gas 
from a lighting gas tank into the cylin- 
ders and operates with a simple foot pedal 
not unlike an accelerator or foot throttle. 
L. Miley, of Chicago, has been appointed 


distributor for Illinois, Indiana and Iowa, 
and other agency appointments are pend- 
ing. 

Cincinnati, O.—The W. C. Jungcelas Co. 
has taken the agency for the Thomas for 
this city. This concern at present handles 
the Overland. 


Montreal—The Automobile Francais is 
the name of the new Montreal concern 
which will handle the Renault, Berliet and 
Gregoire cars. 


New York—tThe Schildwachter Carriage 
Co., Park avenue and One Hundred and 
Twenty-eighth street, New York city, has 
taken over the exclusive agency for the 
east for Sternberg trucks. 


Oshkosh, Wis.—Leo J. McKone, presi- 
dent of the McKone Auto and Repair Co., 
47 Ceape street, has perfected a new car- 
bureter and patents have been applied 
for. Mr. McKone proposes to organize a 
company to manufacture the device. 


Pleasant Hill, Mo.—Mayor C. Gordon is 
erecting a garage which has been leased 
by L. R. Manicke, of Kansas City, who 
will install $2,000 worth of machinery. 
The garage will be operated in conjunc- 
tion with the Trucker inn, which is imme- 
diately adjoining. 

Toledo, O.—Workmen are remodeling 
the interior of the big double room in the 
Michigan building, corner of Madison ave- 
nue and Michigan street, and preparing it 
for its new occupant, H. E. Throne, who 
will open there the first ot the year with 
the Mitchell line of cars. 


Dayton, O.—Announcement was made 
this week by Mayor-elect Edward Phillips 
of the appointment of A. Mays Dodds, a 
car dealer, to the office of the safety 
director. Mr. Dodds, who formerly was 
connected with the Dayton Automobile 
Co. and more recently with the Dodds 
Motor Car Co. as agent for the Speedwell, 
will continue his business, as his office will 
not demand his continuous attention. 


La Crosse, Wis.—The La Crosse Plow 
Co., agent for the Imperial in Wisconsin 
and several northwestern states, has made 
the following agency appointments in Wis- 
consin: Frederick Wilk, Random Lake, 
Sheboygan and Ozaukee counties; F. J. 
Sexsmith, Juneau, Dodge county; Louis F. 
Schefpke, Sparta, Monroe county; C. A. 
Peterson, Soldiers Grove, Crawford coun- 
ty; Ph. G. Duerwachter & Co., South Ger- 
mantown, parts of Washington, Ozaukee 
and Waukesha counties; Edgerton Ma- 
chine Works, Edgerton, Rock county, part 
of Dane and Jefferson counties; Christofer- 
son & Larson, Viroqua, Vernon county; 
Pagenkopf & Hickox, Lancaster, Grant 
county; A. H. Rohrer, Cochrane, southern 
Buffalo county; J. Brickbauer & Co., Plym- 
outh, Sheboygan county; William Steiner, 
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Independence, Trempealeau county; Carl 
McKeith, Galesville, part of La Crosse, 
Trempealeau and Jackson counties. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—W. R. Shaw is now 
acting as selling agent for Syracuse and 
eentral New York of the Rambler. 


Portage, Wis.—A. C. Belling, of the Silo 
Garage Co., will establish a job pattern 
shop in addition to the present repair and 
machine works. 

Wausau, Wis.—Hall’s garage has taken 
the Hupmobile and Kisselkar agencies in- 
stead of the L. H. Hall Auto. Co. as stated 
recently. The latter will continue to 
handle the Chalmers exclusively. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—George W. Browne, 
458-462 Milwaukee street, state agent for 
the Overland and Marmon, last week en- 
tertained fifty-two of his Wisconsin sub- 
agents at the new Browne service building 
in Milwaukee. 


Washington, D. C.—The Auto Exchange 
and Supply Co. has been formed to handle 
the Bergdoll and a line of supplies. It 
has leased 1710 Fourteenth street, N. W., 
with W. 8. Boteler as manager of the 
motor car department, and B. T. Greaves, 
manager of the supply department. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Bates-Odenbrett 
Auto Co., state agent for the Abbott-De- 
troit, has made the following sub-agency 
appointments: J. W. Silver, Albany; L. 
D. Allen Co., Beloit; C. L. Marston, Fond 
du Lac; W. G. Hanchett, Sparta; Hewitt 
Machine Co., Neenah; W. S. Bailey, Platte- 
ville. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—H. B. Webb and asso- 
ciates in the Franklin Auto and Supply 
Co., Fourth and Prairie streets, have in- 
corporated the Automatic Motor Devices 
Co., to manufacture several self-starting 
devices. The incorporators are H. B. 
Webb, C. H. Delafield and James T. 
Drought. 








Boston, Mass.—By a curious coincidence 
now all three types of Knight motors used 
on American cars are being marketed from 
the same building on Massachusetts ave- 
_ nue, Boston. J. H. MacAlman has the 
agency for the Columbia and the Stearns, 


both of which have these motors, and next ° 


door is the Stoddard-Dayton with its 
Knight engine, all being in the United 
States Motors Boston building. 


Denver, Colo.—C. F. Cole, until recently 
representative of the Cole Motor Co. in 
Canton, O., has opened a Cole distribut- 
ing agency for Colorado and Wyoming at 
1506 Broadway. The sales staff will in- 
elude, besides Mr. Cole himself, two rep- 
resentatives from the Cole factory, one 
of whom will be Johnny Jenkins, the rac- 
ing driver. In the spring the agency will 
‘be transferred to a new building at the 
corner of Colfax and Lincoln streets, which 
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will be erected especially for it. The new 
structure will have two floors, 50 by 200 
feet each. 

Rochester, N. Y.—William Knipper has 
quit the racing game and has taken the 
local agency for the Stutz. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—P. A. Brink has con- 
tracted for the sale of Lauth-Juergens 
trucks for the lower half of California 
for the -year 1912. 


Columbus, O.—The contract has been 
awarded for a large garage at Sixth and 
Kaiser streets for the George W. Bobb Co., 
a wholesale grocer. 


Boston, Mass.—J. L. Jason and Leslie 
Rawding have formed a partnership and 
opened salesrooms at 24 Columbus avenue, 
where they will deal in and repair tires, 
and also carry a stock of motor and motor 
cycle accessories. 


New York—The Case company has se- 
cured quarters at 1860 Broadway. O. A. 
Lewellen has charge of the New York 
branch. Lewellen was formerly in charge 
of the Twin City branch of the Case 
company. 

Springfield, Mass.—The Western Massa- 
chusetts Cadillac Co. has been formed in 
Springfield by E. R: Clark, who has con- 
ducted a garage here for many years, and 
the new company will handle the Cadillac 
product. A new building adjoining the 
Clark garage will be used as a salesroom 
when it is finshed in a few weeks. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Concerns known as 
the Kansas City-Auburn Co. and the 
Omaha-Auburn Co., which will be factory 
sales branches of the Auburn Automobile 
Co., of Auburn, Ind., have been organized 
and incorporated under the Indiana laws. 
Each company has an authorized capital- 
ization of $10,000 and directors of each 
company are Charles Eckhart, F. E. Eck- 
hart and Morris Eckhart. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Missouri Valley 
Auto Co., at Fifteenth and Troost streets, 
has been placed in the hands of a receiver. 
It handled the White pleasure cars and 
was one of the oldest concerns in the city. 
A new company has been formed to handle 
the White pleasure cars. It will be known 
as the White Motors Co. H. D. Ellenwood 
is the manager and quarters have been se- 
cured at 1616 Grand street. 


Streator, I1.—E. 8. Potter, who handles 
the Halladay in Illinois outside of the 
Chicago territory, has returned thirty-six 
contracts placed in Illinois. The Streator 
company has closed a contract with L. W. 
Thompson, who will handle the state of 
Oklahoma and part of Kansas. C. R. 


Reilly has been appointed a special fac- 
tory representative to-handle part of Iowa. 
F. 8. Van Veghten has been appointed fac- 
tory representative to handle the state of 
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Nebraska. The Mound City Buggy Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., will represent the Halla- 
day in the state of Missouri. 


Montreal—The Montreal Garage, Lim- 
ited, one of the most modern of garages, 
has been sold to W. J. O’Leary. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Wieland Co., local 
agent for the Elmore, is erecting a garage 
and salesroom on Ninth street between 
Market and Jefferson. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Pauly, Bruce & 
Goldacker Co., state agent for the Stod- 
dard-Dayton, has taken on the Universal 
and Chase truck lines. 


Moncton, N. B.—The International Au- 
tomobile Co., of Moncton, N. B., has been 
incorporated to carry on business as car 
dealer with a capital of $50,000. 

Fond. du Lac, Wis.—The Dallman & 
Cooper Supply Co. has made a large instal- 
lation of welding and cutting apparatus 
manufactured by the Oxy-Acetylene Weld- 
ing Machine Co., of Kansas City. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Gomery-Schwartz 
Motor Car Co., local distributor of the 
Hudson, has removed from the southwest 
corner of Broad and Callowhill streets, to 
larger and more modern quarters at 253- 
255 North Broad street. 


* Toledo, O.—E. W. K. Burg and L. L. 
Blood, of Toledo, O., have secured tem- 
porary display rooms at 819 Madison ave- 
nue, and have moved into the rooms. They 
will later be quartered in the new build- 
ing to be erected on Madison avenue be- 
tween Tenth and Eleventh streets. 


Lima, 0.—The Gramm Motor Truck Co. 
has established a depot in New York, 
where it will operate a garage for truck 
users, guaranteeing to keep motor trucks 
in operation 49 weeks out of the year. 
‘lhe company will replace the night shift 
of workmen at its Lima plant the third 
week in January, which means the em- 
ployment of approximately 300 workmen 
in the factory. 


Madison, Wis.—L. F. Schoellkopf has 
rented the former Burnton-Littlewood 
garage, 141 East Wilson street, for dis- 
play and storage and will continue to have 
offices and repair works at 116 South 
Pinckney street. Mr. Schoellkopf is dis- 
trict agent for the Ford and has ap- 
pointed these sub-agents: Oscar-Flom- 
Ellis Co., Stoughton; Peckham & Beers, 
Sun Prairie. 


Denver, Colo.—The largest motor sales 
establishment in Denver was opened last 
week when the two-story building erected 
by Tom Botterill at the corner of Thir- 
teenth and Broadway was occupied by 
the owner, who handles the Pierce-Arrow, 
the Hudson and the Columbus, and by the 
Colorado Automobile Co., local representa- 
tive of the Cadillac. The Botterill agency 
occupies the large corner rooms. The front 
part of each floor is utilized for display pur- 
poses; the rear of the lower ‘floor is taken 
up with the service and quick repair de- 
partments and the relative space on the © 
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upper floor to overhauling. The Cadillac 
agency has taken the inside space and 
has a similar arrangement of departments. 

Shawano, Wis.—The Frogner Auto Co. 
will build a reinforced concrete garage, 
60 by 100 feet, in the spring of 1912. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The Buick-Keating Co. 
is having additional sales rooms built in 
the Cronin garage on South Clinton street. 

Waukesha, Wis.—Harrison & Helmer 
have succeeded E. J. Foster as owners of 
the Resthaven garage and will add a line 
of gas and electric cars. 

Tacoma, Wash.—J. A. Creston and A, 
E. Sweet, proprietors of the Sixth Ave- 
nue garage, have secured the agency for 
the Buick cars in Tacoma. 

New York—J. F. Gfrorer has been an- 
nounced in charge of the Alco service de- 
partment of the American Locomotive Co. 
Since joining this organization Mr. Gfrorer 
has been engaged in special. work. 

Washington, D. C.—G. C. Bensinger & 
Brother, 301 Sixth street, N. W., agents 


for the Ohio, have secured the Grabowsky’ 


truck agency and will inaugurate a service 
department in connection with it. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The Brown company, 
of Syracuse, manufacturer of motor sun- 
dries and supplies, has arranged with A. 
F. Brewster, of London, England, for the 
sale of its products in England and the 
British possession. The company has re- 
cently established agencies for export 
trade in Berlin, Germany, and Italy. 


Indianapolis, Ind—W. F. Byrket, of 
Newcastle, Ind., who has been connected 
with the company in various capacities 
for several years, has been appointed man- 
ager of the United Motor Indianapolis 
Co. He succeeds Thomas L. Marshall, who 
will become assistant superintendent of 
the company’s cetitral sales district. 


Boston, Mass.—N. S. H. Sanders has 
taken the agency here for the de Dion line 
of pleasure cars and commercial vehicles. 
The de Dion was really the first mo- 
tor vehicle handled in Boston when K. E. 
Skinner opened an agency for it more than 
a dozen years ago. It has not been rep- 
resented in Boston for several years. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—George A. Yeo, Syra- 
cuse agent for Abbott-Detroit cars, an- 
nounces that he will build early in the 
new year a new fireproof garage, at the 
corner of Tallman and South Clinton 
streets, to accommodate thirty cars. There 
will be repair and show-room facilities. 
The building will be of concrete and 
brick. 


Merrill, Wis.—Edward Heldt has been 
granted letters patent on a rotary expan- 
sion steam engine, which by a suitable 
governing device may be made to take 
live steam through any portion of its revo- 
lutions, running the remainder of the revo- 
lution on expansion, and capable of hav- 
ing the direction of rotations easily and 
quickly reversed. The engine has no dead 
center and hence is capable of starting at 


MOTOR AGE 


any point in its revolution. Mr. Heldt is 
making plans for the manufacture of the 
engine at Merrill. 

Washington, D. C—Wine & Benson, who 
handled the Abbott-Detroit at 1310 Four- 
teenth street, have retired from business. 


Des Moines, Ia.—J. E. Ullman has 
closed a contract for the local agency 
for the Ohio car. He will have offices and 
show rooms with the Independent Auto 
Co. 


Boston, Mass.—The R. H. and R. L. 
Smith Co., which succeeded W. S. Jameson 
as agent for the Selden, has given up that 
ear, the company having decided to cen- 
ter its efforts upon the selling of commer- 
cial vehicles entirely, having recently 
taken on the Mais truck for New Eng- 
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Canton, O.—Stark Auto Co., capital stock 
$20,000; incorporators, W. H. Burgener and 
others 

Verona, Pa.—Kowalsky Motor Co., capital 
stock $15,000; incorporators, J. G. Criste, W. 
P. Anderson and J. T. Anderson. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Royal Automobile Ma- 
chine Co., capital stock $10,000; incorporators, 
Sydney Solomon, Celia Rothstein, Louis B. 
Brodsky and Wm. M. Abel. 

Bridgeport, Mass.—W. H. 
capital stock $20,000; W. H. 
G. Bassett. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Ormond Motor Car Co., 
capital stock $100,000; incorporators, G. H. 
Howell, R. McKelter, T. Downs. 

New York—Selden Motor Vehicle Co., capi- 
oe — $500,000; incorporator, W. A. Al- 

augh 





Bassett Co., 
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Chicago—LaSalle Auto Oil Co., capital 
stock $25,000; incorporators, W. R. Watson, 
G. W. Curtis and L. E. Powell. 

Rahway, N. J.—Acme Body Co., capital 
stock $100,000; incorporators, H. A. Grube, 
F. P. Gallagher and G. L. Freeman. 


Chicago—F. A. L. Auto Co., capital stock 
$2,500; to manufacture and deal in motor 
cars; incorporators, F. C. Harboer, C. S. 
Lamb and E. E. Landberg. ‘ 

Springfield, O.—Springfield Tire ‘nd Rub- 
ber Co., capital stock $150,000. 

Mfg. Co., 


Detroit, Mich.—Weir-Horton 
capital stock $25,000. 

Detroit, Mich.—Wolverine Motor Supplies 

Co., capital stock $25,000; to, manufacture 
accessories. : 
- Warrensville, O.—Prince Motor Car Co., 
capital stock $200,000; to manufacture motor 
cars; incorporators, W. Kehnes, T. J. 
Atkinson and. J. A. Hecker. 

Chicago—Simkin Mfg. Co., capital stock 
$2,000; to manufacture and deal in motor 
cars and accessories; incorporators, A. J. 


Elliott, H. Prather Elliott and John MT. 
Evans. 
Northampton, Pa.—Siegfried Motor Car 


Co., capital stock $1,000; incorporator, John 
Warta. : 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Richards Garage Co., 
= stock $5,000; treasurer, W. H. Bright- 

ill. 

Chicago—National Automobile 
Alliance, capital stock $50,000; 
G. W. Ford, C. E. Becker, S. 
others. 

Detroit, Mich.—New Era Motor and Mfg. 
Co., capital stock $50,000; incorporators, W. 
R. Smith, G. Gilmore and John Scheidegger. 

New Orleans,. La.—Commercial Truck and 
Automobile Co.; president, Richard Drock, 
secretary, John D. Edwards. ~ 

Nashviile, -Tenn.—Hermitage 
Livery Co., capital stock $10,000; 
tors, L. W. Jacobs, W. F. Jacobs, E. L. Holt 
and others. 

Detroit, Mich. ag: gaa Motor Supplies 
Co., capital stock $25,0 

Chicago—Garfield Bark Automobile Garage, 
capital stock $5,000; to manufacture and deal 
in motor cars and accessories; incorporators, 
H. E. Halbert, A. F. W. Seibel and. Augustus 
Binswanger. 

Boston, Mass.—Orrin Ray, Inec., capital 
stock $50,000; incorporators, H, O, Ray, A 
R. Greendelle and W. N. Tuller. 

Bridgewater, Mass.—W. H. -Bassett es 
capital stock $20,000; incorporators, W. 
Bassett and J. Gardner Bassett. 


Owners’ 
incorporators, 
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land. It is expected that C. F. Whitney, 
who formerly handled the Alco and Stod- 
dard-Dayton cars, will take on the Selden. 


Oshkosh, Wis.—The Hudson will in fu- 
ture be represented here by the Dohman 
Motor Car Co., which is building a three- 
story garage. 


Montreal—E. J. Major, Thirty-seventh 
street and Catherine street west, has been 
appointed Canadian representative for the 
sale of Delaunay-Belleville cars. 

Montreal—The Modern garage is the 
name of a new Montreal company, which 
is at present negotiating for the agency 
of the well-known American ear. 

Montreal—The National Motor Co. of 
Canada, Limited, has changed its name to 
the Windsor Auto Garage and Engineering 
Co., and will cater to garaging only. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—S. Silverman, of the 
Syracuse Motor Car Co., has taken a trip 
through northern New York and placed. 
sub-agencies for the Ford in Carthage, 
Watertown, Clayton, Adams and Antwerp. 

Akron, O.—D. H. Holloway, Central 
Savings and Trust building, Akron, O., 
has taken the local agency for the El- 
more. He also handles supplies and ac- 
cessories and does a motor livery business. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Behen Automobile 
Equipment Co., Kingshighway and Delmar 
avenues, has commenced business and wil} 
handle supplies and accessories, both 
wholesale and retail. John J. Behen is 
president and treasurer and S. F. Behen 
is secretary. Both formerly were officers 
of the Behen-Fraught Motor Car Equip- 
ment Co. in St. Louis. 


Syracuse, N. Y—The Julian Motor Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $200,000, subscribed by Syracuse busi- 
ness men, to exploit the gasoline motor 
which Julian S. Brown, president and 
designer of the company, has’ been per- 
fecting during the past few years. Fur- 
ther than the decision to erect the plant 
in this city, building plans are ‘not settled. 


Milwaukee, Wis+-The Smith-Hoppe 
Auto Co., 211 Wisconsin street, Milwau- 
kee, state agent for the R. C. H., has 
announced these agency appointments: 
George Wolf, Plymouth; Prouty Brothers, 
Richland Center; C. H. Holway, La Crosse; 
Spooner-McConnell Auto Co., Madison; 
John Krundick, Manitowoc; August Riede- 
bush, Mayville; I. V. Graydon, Mukwan- 
ago; Combe & Baker, Whitewater; Ger- 
hard & Hoberg, Green Bay. 


Sioux City, Ia.—L.: Kirkegaard has. 
opened a new agency at 301-303 Pearl 
street. Mr. Kirkegaard has the agency for 
the Coey Flyer for the western half of 
Iowa, the eastern half of Nebraska and 
part of South.Dakota:: He will also sell 
R. C. H., Oakland, Firestone-Columbus and 
Nyberg. cars. After January 1 the floor 
space will be enlarged by extending 40 
feet to the rear of the building, and 
utilizing a space 25 by 60 feet to. the 
north of the present location. 


